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HEN MORT YOUNG BECAME OUR RESIDENT COMPUT- 
er expert last March, we gota lot more than we 
bargained for Most SI writers and editors are 
low-tech people who. having been married to 
their typewriters for years, assumed a computer 
specialist would be some sort of evil alien. But | Ee rah orimwald ——— 
in Young we got not only a patient, amiable 
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Chalrman and Chief Executive Officer: J, Richard Munro 
President and Chief Operating Officer: NJ Nicholas Jr 

man who allays our fears of bits and bytes but also someone who under- 

stands that “deadline” doesn’t mean the phone isn't working 

For 27 years, Young made his living as a reporter, writer and editor 
After graduaung from New York University, he went to work for the 
Long Island Daily Press as a reporter, A year and a half later he had 
saved enough money to buy a ticket to the Middle East For the next 2% 
years, Young lived in Morocco, Egypt and Lebanon, supporting himself 
by writing free-lance articles “It was a hand-to-mouth existence,” says 
Young “And not much mouth.” He went to the Middle East weighing 
145 pounds and returned at 120, but he loved his stay there. 

“T ended up teaching 18th-century English literature at a junior college 
outside Beirut,” he says “It was a magnificent city, absolutely lovely, and 
I hated to leave. but I had to 
make a living ”’ 

Young returned to New York 
and went to work for the now 
defunct New York Journal- 
Anierican A 10-part series he 
wrote in 1965 on police proce- 
dures was nominated for a Pulit- 
zer Prize. In 1974 he became as- 
sistant national editor for the 
Hearst newspapers. doing inves- 
ligative and overseas reporting 
as well as drama criticism. “I 
wrote the reviews at night, says 
Young. “I guess my main claim 
to fame in that job was that I was 
the only reviewer to pan A 
Chorus Line.” In all this, Young 
Young allays the low-tech crowd’s fears. also wrote a book, UFO: Top Se- 

cret. It sold out its paperback 
run In 198] he was named editor of the Hearst Feature Service. 

But by 1984 Young decided he needed a change “After nearly 30 years 
of newspaper work, I got the feeling every story was repeating itself,” he 
says He took some computer courses and eventually found his way to SI. 
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Young is the person a writer calls at 4 a.m. when his accursed cursor is 
frozen in midparagraph, and the one editors holler for when their termi- 
nals are apparently terminal. It’s a seven-day-a-week job, which is why 


Young carries a beeper with him. even on weekends 

When Young wants lo get away from it all, he climbs on his Night- 
hawk 650 motorcycle and rides out into the New Jersey and New York 
countrysides “It’s a nice change,” he says. “I’m just responsible for that 
one machine and myself.” 
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lm MIDSEASON REPORT 

How can Peter Gammons renege on 
Eric Davis as his preseason NL MVP in 
favor of the Cardinals’ Jack Clark 
(Baseball at the Break, July 20)? With 
all due respect to Clark, no one in either 
league was, or is, playing the game as 
well as Davis. Clark has more RBIs, but 
he has also had more RBI opportunities 
At the All-Star break, Davis led Clark in 
home runs, runs, slugging percentage. 
stolen bases and batting average No 
one, especially Clark, would doubt Da- 
vis’s defensive superiority because the 
Reds’ centerfielder has twice robbed 
Clark of homers. As for importance lo 
his club, in the words of Davis's team- 


| @ PREROOKIE CARDS 
Thank you for the excellent SIDELINE 
article by Franz Lidz on minor league 
| baseball cards (Get Your Prerookie 
Cards Heah!, July 13). Four years ago 
we saw the Waterbury (Conn.) Reds 
| defeat the Reading (Pa.) Phillies in a 
minor league game. At the time we 
| were fortunate enough to get (then) un- 
known Eric Davis’s baseball card and 
his autograph It is now our most 

prized possession 

MICHAEL AND JOHN KOCH 
Trumbull, Conn. 


mate Dave Parker, “Eric has carried 
this ball club.” 

SAMUEL L. TARRY JR 

Richmond 


| BEANBRAWLS 


Congratulations to Hank Hersch for an- 
other fine article (/t’s War Out There’, 
July 20). Hersch is right when he says 
that “a game in which a Tony Gwynn 1s 
scared to hit is not a game anyone wants 
to see 
JON ISSELMANN 
Krel, Ws 


Hank Hersch did some hitting of his 
own—below the belt. He acknowledged 


At least one college, David Lipscomb 
in Nashville, prints baseball cards for 
its baseball team (NAIA champion in 
1977 and 1979). The cards, now in 
their second season, are the brainchild 
of baseball coach Ken Dugan and are 
an instant hit with collectors all over | 
the country. Jim Bailey recently signed | 
with the Atlanta Braves and is the son 
of Ed Bailey, former Cincinnati Reds 
catcher (1953-61). 
WILFRED L. THORNTHWAITE 
Nashville 
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that Eric Show is a most unlikely head- 
hunter, then he accused him of not being 
combative or gutty, noting “he left the 
game complaining of a bum foot after 
hitting Dawson.” Obviously the Padres’ 
management made the wise decision 
that Show would not return to the game 
after the incident. You don’t win 67 
games and pitch nine shutouts in the 
National League without guts 
Bos FUGLER 
Fullerton, Calif 


| heard Red Barber suggest on National 
Public Radio that a hit batter should be 
awarded second base. I think this would 
help stop the deliberate head-hunting in 
baseball. 
BILL KEUTGEN 
Fort Myers, Fla 


®@ STOCKS AND PUCKS 
Your June 29 SCORECARD section con- 
tains two errors’ 
1) Contrary to your report, Boston Celt- 
ic stock did not drop more than five 
points the day after the sixth-game loss 
to the Lakers. Celtic stock has dropped 
at a steady pace to its present level since 
originally offered last December. 
2) Kenny Hand is wrong in stating that 
there are no NCAA hockey teams 
in California. U.S. International Uni- 
versity of San Diego has fielded an 
independent Division I program for sev- 
eral years now and annually plays many 
of the powers around the country. 
However, your central points are not 
diminished: Boston Celtic stock is over- 
valued, and NCAA conventions are lit- 
tle more than Junkets 
GREGORY R. AMBROSE 
Lynn, Mass 


lm SUGAR RAY (CONT.) 
Ralph Wiley'’s article on Sugar Ray 
Robinson (Brrtersweet Twilight for Sug- 
ar, July 13) brought tears to my eyes 
WILLIAM MOWRER 
Kennett, Mo, 


i SEOUL OLYMPICS 


As assistant chef de mission of next 
year’s Olympic team to Seoul, I note 
with interest almost everything in the 
media about South Korea and, in partic- 
ular, the effect or potential effect of po- 
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litical activities there on the 1988 Olym- 
pic Games. 

In that context, and having been in 
Seoul twice within the past 14 months in 
my USOC role, I find William Oscar 
Johnson's POINT AFTER (July 13) to be 
the most outstanding and thought-pro- 
voking article on the subject I have seen 

CHARLES GRIFFIN CALE 
Los Angeles 


RUGBY 

You missed the chance to cover a rugby 
story of global significance while focus- 
ing instead on yet another rugby-is-a- 
peculiar-sport feature (ON THE SCENE, 
June 29). The inaugural World Cup 
Rugby Championship was played in 
New Zealand and Australia between 
May 22 and June 20, with 16 teams from 
nations around the globe playing a 
round-robin competition filled with ac- 
tion and skill. Instead of raising your 


Creamy Green Bean & Mushroom 


readers’ awareness of rugby, you low- 
ered it by focusing on punk haircuts and 
gopher holes. The real story is that rug- 
by is a game of grace and drama with 
enough power and ferocity to satisfy the 
appetite of any fan of football, basket- 
ball, soccer and hockey. 
EUGENE P ADAMS 
Kenmore, N.¥ 


ll CHARLES OWENS 

The photograph on pages 2 and 3 of the 
July 20 issue reflects the good and bad of 
the USGA. Having met Charles Owens 
during a Seniors’ event at the Chester 
Valley golf course, in Malvern, Pa., in 
1985. I can attest to both his physical 
handicap and his talent and persever- 
ance on the Senior tour The USGA fell 
short in denying cart privileges to a vet- 


eran professional golfer with a medical- . 


ly verifiable physical handicap. Golf 
fans missed an opportunity to see a fine 


and entertaining player in an exciting 
“open” Seniors’ tournament, A more 
reasonable decision would allow carts 
whenever such physical handicaps exist. 
JIM SLEVIN 

Collegeville, Pa 


lS ONE DAY IN BASEBALL (CONT.) 


Check my pulse! I enjoyed your One 

Day issue (July 6) more than the bathing 
suit issue. 

MICHAEL ALDEN SMITH 

Monterey, Calif. 


W BASEBALL WIFE 

Thank you for the story about Mary- 
anne Simmons (July 6). When I followed 
my husband, Ken Reitz, to St. Louis as a 
scared 18-year-old newlywed in 1974, 
Maryanne was the one who made me 
fee| more comfortable. I didn’t have a 
telephone, so she sent a telegram invit- 
ing me to a wives’ get-together. 


- CHICKEN DUETS™ 
ENTREES FOR TWO. 


Another way Swanson makes 


chicken more than just... 
chicken. Try these white meat 
entrees with crisp bread- 
crumbs outside, gourmet 
tastes inside. Four delicious 
varieties —Creamy Green 
Bean & Mushroom, Creamy 

_ Broccoli & Mushroom, Saucy 
Tomato & Cheese, and savory 
Wild & Long Grain Rice, 


THAN JUST CHICKEN. 
_ HS SWANSON. 


(SWANSON) 
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I once thought Maryanne’s talents 
were wasted in baseball life, but now I 
see how lucky Ted, Jon and Matt are to 
have her I am divorced and no longer 
affiliated with baseball (Ken is with the 
San Jose Bees), so I’m in contact with 
only a handful of baseball people. It’s 
lucky for me that Maryanne is one of 
them 

KATHY REITZ 
St Lours 


ll ROOTIN'’ FROM THE ROOFS 


Would “real Cubs fans” have artificial 
turf on their roof? 

GREG CHACHARON 

Lake Pine, N J 


lS ON THE RADIO 
One Day in Baseball reminded me of 
how I spent Sunday June 21. As hazy, 
hot sunshine beat down upon me, I filled 
a baby-sized plastic swimming pool, 
added a little shampoo and tried desper- 
ately to coax Holly, my German shep- 
herd, into the cool, clean water. No luck. 
Then I remembered something that had 
worked a number of times before. I ran 
inside, grabbed a portable radio, took it 
outdoors and tuned in to Orioles 87 and 
Jon Miller, Not more than five minutes 
into the ball game, Holly plunged into 
the water and spent the remainder of the 
afternoon bathing. 
Just a coincidence? Maybe. 
KATHRYN J PAPAS 
Potomac, Md 


lS MARTINA 
What does it take to qualify for the cover 
of SI? I guess eight Wimbledon titles 
(and a record six in a row) are not 
enough, Martina Navratilova deserved 
a full cover shot. not just an inset in the 
corner (July 13}. How do you expect the 
men’s champion, Pat (Women's Tennis 
Is Rubbish) Cash, to respect women’s 
tennis when such milestones are down- 
played” 
DONNA ROSS 
Lake Hopatcong, N J 


Letters to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED should include 
the name, address and home telephone number of 
the writer and should be addressed to The Editor, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020-1393. 


A nationwide college 
program called Coop- 
erative Education can 
give you more than a 
degree. It can give you 
the experience you need 
to get the job you want. 


Co-op Education 


You earn a future when you eam a degree. 


For a free booklet write: Co-op Education * P.O. Box 999+ Boston, MA 02115 
©1985 National Commission lor Cooperatve Educaton 





YESTERDAY 


On June 29, 1922, 18-year-old Ralph 
Samuelson of Lake City, Minn., skit- 
tered briefly across the surface of Lake 
Pepin on huge homemade water skis 
and unwiltingly invented a sport. The 
significance of his accomplishment 
didn't occur to Samuelson at the time. 
which helps explain why it took 44 years 
for the world to find out about him 

Samuelson was a thrill-seeking river 
rat who spent much of his time on Lake 
Pepin, a picturesque 30-mile-long, 
3-mile-wide section of the Mississipp1 60 
miles southeast of the Twin Cities. As 
detailed in an unpublished biography 
written by the late Gregor Ziemer, 
Samuelson enjoyed bouncing across the 
lake on his aquaplane, a large, flat board 
that he tied behind his older brother 
Ben’s powerboat. Ralph liked mding 
while balancing on a friend’s shoulders 
or standing on his head on a chair. 

In the winters, he took to the lake in 
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THE DASHING, SPLASHING 
FATHER OF WATERSKIING 


BY JIM HARMON B 


an iceboalt and skied down the bluffs 
along the shore, which gave him an idea 
Perhaps his snow skis, or reasonable fac- 
similes thereof, would take him across 
water. He made his first allempts in the 
spring af 1922 behind his brother’s boat 
He tried snow skis and sank. He tried 
barrel staves and sank again. A group of 
schoolboys regularly gathered on shore 
to watch his attempts. In Lake City 
(pop 2,500), Samuelson was news. “Ev- 
eryone, of course, thought I was nuts,” 
he told Ziemer years later 

Before long Samuelson realized that 
with the boat’s top speed of less than 20 
mph, he needed skis with more surface 
area to help him stay on top of the water 
He bought two eight-foot-long, nine- 
inch-wide pine planks at a local lumber- 
yard, softened one end of each in his 
mother’s wash bailer and curved the 
ends up by clamping them in vises. He 
fastened a leather strap in the middle of 
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each ski to hold his feet in place, bought 
100 feet of sash cord to use as a low rope 
and had a blacksmith make him an iron 
ring, four inches in diameter, to serve as 
a handle, which he insulated with tape. 

Samuelson's first successful ride on 
the skis came when he lugged them 
along on the aquaplane and put them on 
as his brother eased the boat up to its top 
speed. Then, one ski at a time, Sam- 
uelson stepped off one side of the aqua- 
plane and managed to stay upright fora 
few yards before he fell 

Abandoning this approach, Ralph 
then tried to start on the skis from deep 
water. After three days of heading to- 
ward the bottom of the lake as soon as 
he yelled for his brother to take off, he 
thought of keeping the tips of the skis 
out of the water on the start. On July 2,a 
day before his 19th birthday, Samuelson 
went from sitting in the water to skiing 
on top of it, and he considered that the 
highlight of his week. Now the local 
boys who had waited for him to break 
his neck crowded around when Samuel- 
son came in to shore. ““‘We asked two 
questions,” recalls longtime resident 
Ben Simons, who was seven years old at 
the time. * ‘How'd you do it?’ and ‘Can 
you do it again?’ ”’ 

Samuelson could. As he added new 
tricks to his waterskiing repertoire, the 
crowds grew. Photos of him began ap- 
pearing in area newspapers. Lake City 
officials offered to pay for the gas he 
used, and when Samuelson charged ad- 
mission to his weekend waterskiing ex- 
hibitions, he turned the money over to 
the town. In 1923 a small bandstand was 
built beside the lake, and a band often 
accompanied his performances. 

Samuelson combined showmanship 
with a daring that bordered on reckless- 
ness, and spectators—who sometimes 
numbered more than 1,000—usually got 
their money's worth. In July 1925 he be- 
came the world’s first water-ski jumper, 
riding over a partly submerged diving 
platform greased with lard. The follow- 
ing month a barnstorming pilot named 
Walter Bullock flew into Lake City ina 
World War I-vintage Curtiss MF fly- 
ing-boat, offering rides above the lake 
for $2. Samuelson, who had yet to finda 


In 1925, Samuelson latched on to a Curtiss 
MF flying-boat and went skling at 80 mph. 


boat fast enough to satisfy him, asked 
Bullock if he might ski behind the plane. 
They would draw a large crowd, he ex- 
plained, and no doubt stimulate Bull- 
ock’s business Bullock agreed. 

With Samuelson at the end of a 200- 
foot rope, Bullock got the plane going, 
planning to lift off and fly a few feet 
above the water As he neared 60 mph, 
the plane's propeller began to pick up 
water and push it back toward the skier. 
The drops felt like bullets on Samuel- 
son’s face, but, too scared to let go, he 
held on—even as the plane, unsuccessful 
in its attempts to take off. bounced on 
the water, jerking Samuelson right out of 
his skis. He landed on his stomach and 
slid for what felt like a city block, suffer- 
ing minor abrasions. Still, he later insist- 
ed that ‘my first thought wasn’t for my 
safety, but whether I’d lost my swim- 
ming suit ” 

The next time, they used a proper 
promotional campaign. Samuelson had 
hundreds of handbills printed, announc- 
ing that ‘‘a death-defying ride on water 
skis. behind a flying boat” would take 
place in Lake City the following week- 
end. He took off with Bullock in the 
plane, and they dropped the literature 
over the surrounding towns. The next 
weekend, as reported on the front page 
of the Aug. 28, 1925, Wabasha County 
Leader, *2,000 people were given a real 
thriller when Ralph Samuelson of this 
city did water skiing behind a seaplane 
that sped through the water at a dizzy 
pace and at times flew a few feet above 
the water” This time the dizzy pace, ac- 
cording to Bullock’s air-speed indicator, 
was 80 mph 

In the meantime, Samuelson’s father, 
Charles, whose grocery business had 
failed, scraped together enough money 
to invest in some acreage near Palm 
Beach, Fla. He and Ralph took a trip 
south in the fall of ’25 to build a small 
house on the property. Ralph liked what 
he saw and returned to Florida the fol- 
lowing year with his water skis. He 
found a job with a boat livery and skied 
during the intermissions of speedboat 
races. In the middle of one exhibition, 
he hit a large yacht wake, which 
wrenched one of the skis from his foot. 
He was able to finish on the other one, 
and thereafter he incorporated slalom 
skiing into his routine. 


| “The best single popular works 
~ onhow the miracle’ of our ; 
Constitution came fo pass. 
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While in Florida, Samuelson often 
came across tourists from France, some 
of whom tned waterskiing. Samuelson 
was pretty sure that they also took the 
idea home and perfected this new sport 
on their own—which could explain why 
some encyclopedias credited the French 
Riviera of the late 1920s with being the 
birthplace of waterskiing. 

In March 1927, less than five years af- 
ter Samuelson’s waterskiing career be- 
gan, itended when he broke his back ina 
construction accident at the Palm Beach 
boat livery. Thoroughly depressed, he 
went home to Lake City and stuck the 
skis in the rafters of his family’s boat- 
house. He disappeared from Lake Pepin, 
but the skis reappeared in the early 
1950s on the wall of Lake City’s new 
bathhouse, under a hand-lettered plac- 
ard that read WORLD'S FIRST WATER SKIS. 
Thousands of people were now enjoying 
the sport, and Simons, who had wit- 
nessed the beginning of Samuelson’s ad- 
venture and was then Lake City’s water- 
front supervisor, had taken it upon him- 
self to preserve what he guessed were 
pieces of aquatic history. 

The skis hung there until the summer 
of 1963, when Margaret Mason (then 
Margaret Crimmins), who worked for 
the Sr. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch, 
came to Lake City on a vacation. One 
day Mason wandered into the bath- 
house, noticed the skis and asked about 
them. Simons told her Samuelson’s sto- 
ry, adding that, though he hadn’t seen 
Samuelson in 15 years, he thought he 
still lived in the area. 

Although a novice skier, Mason 
asked if she could try the skis, and Si- 
mons found her a towboat. Mason sur- 
vived a rather challenging ride—the skis 
are gargantuan by modern standards— 
then returned to St. Paul to look into the 
history of the sport. She found variations 
on the French Riviera theme. Then she 
realized that she might have the real sto- 
ry herself. Mason wrote an open letter to 
Samuelson in her Sunday column on 
July 28, 1963, under the not entirely cor- 
rect headline: YOUR OLD WATER SKIS ARE 
GREAT, MR. SAMUELSON—MR. SAMUELSON? 

“I'd like to hear how you got up the 
first time,” Mason wrote. “How many 
spills did you have before you were 
upright...? I had two—good flying 
smashes—before I stood up.” The col- 


umn continued: “Where are you now, 
Mr Samuelson? I wish I knew So do Si- 
mons and a lot of other Lake Cityites 
who are proud of their native son.” 

At the time, Samuelson and his sec- 
ond wife, Hazel. were living on Pine Is- 
land, 30 miles southwest of Lake City. 
“A local druggist came by with the pa- 
per,” says Hazel, who is now in her late 
60's “He said, ‘Have you seen this? 
Somebody’s looking for you, Ralph." 

Surprised and delighted, Samuelson 
took his scrapbooks full of photos and 
clippings up to St. Paul and spent hours 
describing his experiences to Mason 
She discovered that in the intervening 
years, Samuelson had some very up— 
and some woefully down—years in the 
turkey-breeding business. He eventually 
found more stable work with the Minne- 
sota highway department. And though 
nothing much happened after her first 
story about him, a second one in 1965 at- 
tracted the attention of the American 
Water Ski Association, the sport’s gov- 
erning body. (Wrote Ziemer, “Posterity 
should probably recognize [Mason] as 
the fairy godmother of water skiing.’’) 

The association for years had credited 
Fred Waller of Huntington, N.Y., with 
the invention of the sport. He first skied 
on Long Island Sound in 1924 and pat- 
ented his “Dolphin Akwa-Skees” a year 
later, But the yellowed clippings in Sa- 
muelson’s scrapbook and on file with 
the Minnesota Historical Society were 
beyond dispute, and in February 1966 
the AWSA officially recognized him as 
the father of waterskiing. 

Over the next 12 years, until he died 
of cancer in August 1977, Samuelson 
was honored at boat shows and water- 
ski tournaments around the country. 
Lake City celebrates Water Ski Days 
one weekend every June with parades 
and water-ski exhibitions. On the shore 
of Lake Pepin, two monuments—a 
fountain in the shape of a wave and a 
historical marker with a plaque—pay 
tribute to Samuelson’s achievement. 
And in 1982 one of his fondest wishes 
was fulfilled posthumously when he was 
named a charter member of the Water 
Ski Hall of Fame in Winter Haven, Fla. 
His skis are now enshrined there. a 


Free-lance writer Jim Harmon learned to 
water-ski 20 years ago this summer. 
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DOUBTING THOMAS 


Derrel Thomas was fired recently as 
manager of the Boise Hawks in the 
rookie Northwest League. His dismiss- 
al probably would have gone relatively 
unnoticed had Thomas not been one of 
six blacks managing in the minors. His 
team's record was 9-28, he was mak- 
ing bad field decisions; and he wasn't 
communicating with his players 

“T guess it’s like Al Campanis said,” 
said Thomas. “Maybe I was the type of 
person he was talking about.” 

His firing had nothing to do with 
what the former Dodger vice-presi- 
dent for player personnel said in April 
on national television—that blacks 
might not have “the necessities” to 
manage. Thomas was a curious choice 
as a manager to begin with, but he was 
a friend of the man who hired him, 
Mal Fichman, general manager of the 
Hawks. As a player, Thomas was 
something of a flake—he was once dis- 
covered washing his car while a game 
was in progress. 

No, his dismissal did not bring to 
mind the words of Campanis, but rath- 
er the words of Dodger manager Tom- 
my Lasorda. When told that Thomas 
would be a manager, Lasorda said, “I 
have lived long enough to see it all.”’ 

In the meantime, Tommie Reyn- 
olds, a black manager, has Modesto 
challenging for first in its division of 
the Class A California League. And 
Tom Spencer, another black manager, 
has Geneva leading its division of the 
Class A New York—Penn League. 


TWO IF BY SEA 


Of the two Frenchmen who set off 
across the Atlantic in very different 
vessels in June (SCORECARD, June 29), 
one has landed to a hero’s welcome. 
Stephane Peyron journeyed 3,300 nau- 
tical miles—from New York City to 
La Rochelle, France—in 46 days 
aboard a 24-foot 6-inch sailboard, ar- 
riving on July 27. The 26-year-old 
windsurfer’s most harrowing moment 
came nine days into the voyage when a 


cargo ship passed within three feet of 
his board, capsizing it 

The day after he landed, he set sail 
for his original destination, his home- 
town of La Baule, 100 miles northwest 
of La Rochelle. At La Baule, he was es- 
corted to shore by an armada of color- 
ful boats as hundreds waded into the 
Atlantic to greet him. During the ensu- 
ing parade through town, a young girl 
came up to him, kissed him and hand- 
ed him a crepe, a regional speciality 
Said Peyron, “Now I know I’m home.” 

Peyron’s countryman, 28-year-old 
Guy Lemonnier, is still far from home. 
He set off in a rowboat from Cape Cod 


on June 20. As of Friday, averaging 65 
miles a day, he was a little more than 
halfway across the pond. He needs to 
make approximately 45 miles a day 
until Sept. | in order to break the 
transatlantic rowing record. Lemon- 
nier, who does not have a following 
boat either, has had some rough expe- 
riences. In the first week, he was hit by 
a fishing vessel, which broke one of his 
oars and badly gashed his hand. That 
slowed him, and the weather was aw- 
ful for the first three weeks. But his 
hand has healed, the weather has 
cleared, and his spirits received a con- 
siderable boost when he ran into—big 
ocean, small world—the French sal- 
vage vessel heading for the Tiranic off 
Newfoundland. Lemonnier spent a 
few hours with the crew before resum- 
ing his arduous journey. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Trainer Sally Bailie couldn’t think ofa 
name for a 2-year-old filly she had sta- 
bled at Belmont Park. “Then,” she 
says, “one day I saw a headline that 
quoted Fawn Hall, saying, ‘I did it all 
for Ollie.” ” 

The name of All For Ollie’s sire? 

Shredder. 


PASTIMES 


The decision by Kansas City outfielder 
and 1985 Heisman Trophy winner Bo 
Jackson to make pro football “a hob- 


by” has, quite naturally, raised a lot of 
eyebrows. One of the best responses 
has come from the NFL public rela- 
tions department, which sent out a 
press release listing the actual hobbies 
of a few of its players. Among the hob- 
byists and their special interests were: 

Dave Butz, Redskins defensive 
tackle: carving duck decoys. wine- 
making and carpentry. 

Reggie White, Eagles nosetackle: 
doing impressions of, among others, 
Elvis Presley and Clint Eastwood. 

Mark Gastineau, Jets defensive end: 
collecting American Indian artifacts. 

Reggie Williams, Bengals lineback- 
er: raising Great Danes. 

Garry Cobb, Eagles linebacker: bal- 
let dancing. 

Andre Tippett, Patriots linebacker: 
karate, cooking and target shooting. 
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YZ You are looking at the actual size of the #1 recgmmended brand by Lanier. And with daily ‘use, the 


this Athlete's Foot. Imagine the actual professionals: doctors, pharmacists 
size of the itching and buming. Only and the owner of this size 19 shoe, 
one cure fits these feet: Tinactint. It's former All Star basketball player Bob 


_ itching and burning may never come 

back. Athlete’s Foot this big needs 

_\ the biggest cure on two feet: Tinactin. ees . 6 
4 Copyright ©1987, Schering Corporation. All rights reServed. The Professionals’ Cure for Athlete's Foot. 
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If and when these defensive players 
of such disparate interests face the 
Raiders after the Royals’ baseball sea- 
son ends, they will share one common 
pursuit: Bo Jackson. 


TAKE ME OUT TO... 


A press release also arrived last week 
from the AUanta Braves. With three of 
their National League West rivals— 


the Astros, Dodgers and Padres— 
coming into town, the Braves could 
have trumpeted the talents of Houston 
pitcher Mike Scott, Los Angeles out- 
fielder Pedro Guerrero or San Diego 
outfielder Tony Gwynn. But instead 
the release was headlined: OSCAR 
MAYER DALE MURPHY POSTER NIGHT, 
TOYOTA SPORTSBAG NIGHT AND BLACK & 
DECKER SEAT CUSHION DAY HIGHLIGHT 
BRAVES’ UPCOMING HOME STAND. 


BEATING THE DRUMS FOR THE CORPS 


NE OF THE BIGGEST SPORTING 
0 events of the summer, the Drum 

Corps International World 
Championships, will be held in Madi- 
son, Wis.. Aug, 10-15. If you don’t con- 
sider drum corps competition to be a 
major sport, don’t tell that to the 
10.000 youths who will descend on 
Madison, the 50.000 fans who will 
watch them or Indiana basketball 
coach Bobby Knight. 

Knight ts a big booster of the Star of 
Indiana corps, which was founded and 
is largely funded by his friend Bill 
Cook. Cook, who made his fortune in 
medical supplies, became enamored of 
drum corps when his son joined one, 
and in 1984 he started the Star of Indi- 


ana, which is headquartered in an old | 


schoolhouse in Bloomington and at- 
tracts high school and college kids 


diana. In its first year of competition, 


PHIL HUBER 


| The Star of Indiana: ite. 
from Kentucky and Ohio as well as In- ey aes sa ie feb 


the Star of Indiana finished 10th in the world. and last year came in eighth. 

“If a basketball team trained as hard as these kids do,” says Knight, “‘it 
would be unbelievable. I like to take my players over there to show them what 
they can accomplish with hard work and teamwork. Besides, once they see 
them practice 12 hours a day, my players think I’m a helluva lot easier.” 

Drum corps, each of which numbers as many as 128 youths age 14 to 21, are 
not marching bands, though the two do have things in common: music, uni- 
forms and football fields. Because of the highly competitive nature of the activi- 
ty, performances tend to be more innovative, precise and entertaining than 
those of marching bands. The music selections for the 1144-minute perfor- 
mances run from the Symphonie Fantastique by Berlioz to Enchinda’s Arf (Of 
You) by Zappa, and their choreography can rival that of a Broadway show. At 
Madison a panel of nine will judge each drum corps for its brass performance, 
its percussion performance and its visual effect 

This year’s defending champions are the Blue Devils from Concord, Calif. 
who scored 98.4 of a possible 100 last year. The jazz-oriented Blue Devils are a 
dynasty in their “sport”—they have won six times since 1976. 


THE WOMAN IN BLUE (PART II) 


In last week’s SCORECARD, we wrote 
of the baseball establishment’s hard- 
headed attitude toward umpire Pam 
Postema. Well, on July 27 her attempt 
to reach the majors got an unexpected 
boost. NL president A. Bartlett Gia- 
matti requested that Postema be 
brought in to work behind the plate for 
the annual Hall of Fame game in Coo- 
perstown. Although she said, “Tt’s just 
another game,” she was being watched 
not only by the two teams, the New 
York Yankees and the Atlanta Braves, 
but also by Giamatti, AL president 
Bobby Brown and commissioner Peter 
Ueberroth. 

Said Braves G.M. Bobby Cox, “I 
honestly don’t think she missed a pitch. 
She was excellent. I don’t know how 
she handles the bases or an argument, 
but she can handle the strike zone.” 


MGP OF THE NHL 


The Rick Vaive Golf Classic is not ex- 
actly a major, but the tournament on 
Canada’s Prince Edward Island did 
cause a major flap last month. The 
host, Maple Leaf right wing Rick 
Vaive, barred Rose Ellen Ghiz, the 
wife of Prince Edward Island Premier 
Joe Ghiz, from playing in the tourna- 
ment because she is a Woman. 

An invitation had been extended to 
Joe Ghiz, but he passed it along to his 
wife, an avid player. Vaive turned her 
down, saying his charity event had 
been staged for three years without 
women, and it was just “common 
sense” to continue it that way. Vaive 
also offered the rationale that if he al- 
lowed women to play, some of the ce- 
lebrities’ wives might be reluctant to 
let their husbands out of the house. 

“I have nothing against women 
whatsoever,” said Vaive. “I mean, I 
married one.” 

Mrs. Vaive has our sympathies, 


THEY SAID IT 


e Kevin McHale, Boston Celtics for- 
ward, on the joys of Cape Cod: “You 
can even go on a whale watch. Person- 
ally, though, I saw enough of Bill 
Laimbeer during the playoffs.” 5 


sf 


i Don't miss this chance to come and see the 
best pro golf teams from the United States and Britain/Europe compete for 
MPP Ue le oleae aD aye a Ooms mare Lor Le 
excitement as America sets out to recapture the cup from the British and 
Europeans, at Muirfield Village Golf Club, Dublin, Ohio, from Sept. 25 to 27, 1987. 

Sweepstakes prize is a trip to the ee err for a foursome, including all 
meals, deluxe accommodations and a few rounds of golf. 

Enter the Ryder Cup Sweepstakes from Johnnie Walker Red and who knows, 
MMe Teh eam lmeelmeleny atte 
SEE THE JOHNNIE WALKER RED DISPLAY AT YOUR RETAILER FOR DETAILS 
AND ENTRY BLANK, OR SEND A STAMPED SELF ADDRESSED ENVELOPE TO: 
RYDER CUP SWEEPSTAKES, PO. BOX 2810, WESTPORT, CONN. 06880. 
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Tron-fisted Mike Tyson 
beat Tony Tucker to stand 
LOL 
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66He stopped fighting after the fifth round. 
After that he was just in there to survive.99 


BY PAT PUTNAM 


HE LAST TIME THERE WAS JUST 

one heavyweight champion of 

the world, before the alphabet 

cartels turned the division into 

a three-ring circus featuring fat 
men and clowns, a former Marine 
named Leon Spinks upset Muhammad 
Ali. and that was nearly 10 years ago 
Then the title was hacksawed into three 
parts, and it stayed that way until Satur- 
day, when Mike Tyson came down from 
New York’s Catskill Mountains to end 
the WBC-WBA-IBF nonsense. 

Tyson made the title whole again in 
Las Vegas as HBO’s 16-month, $22 mil- 
lion heavyweight unification series 
came to a close. Already the champion 
of the WBC and the WBA—and, some 
say, of the VIP parking lot at the Greek 
Theatre in Hollywood—Tyson plucked 
the IBF'’s piece of the crown from Tony 
Tucker with a unanimous 12-round de- 


cision at the Hilton Hotel, which, 1roni- 
cally, was the site of Spinks’s victory 
over Alion Feb. 15, 1978. 

It was a historic moment, and, of 
course, they had to mess it up. In a taste- 
less ceremony dubbed “the coronation” 
by promoter Don King, an embarrassed 
Tyson was wrapped in a chinchilla robe, 
courtesy of Lenobel Furriers of Las Ve- 
eas, handed a jeweled scepter from Felix 
the Jeweler, Las Vegas; and topped with 
a crown that King described as studded 
with “baubles, rubies and fabulous doo- 
dads.” It looked as if 1t had been found 
in Emmett Kelly’s trunk. 

Still, the tacky ritual seemed a proper 
finale to the weeks leading up to the 
fight. Early in July, one count of assault 
with a deadly weapon—a professional 
fighter’s fists—and one count of battery 
were filed against Tyson by the city at- 
torney’s office in Los Angeles. Tyson al- 


legedly struck one Jonathan Casares, 20, 
on June 21 in the Greek Theatre's park- 
ing lot after a rap concert. Tyson has a 
court date on Aug. 26 

“We have been advised by our attor- 
ney in Los Angeles not to discuss it,” 
said his comanager Jimmy Jacobs. “But 
I can assure you we'll be happy to hear 
the truth come out.” 

More pertinent to the subject at hand, 
though, is that two weeks before the 
fight Tyson left his Las Vegas training 
camp amid speculation that he was up- 
set with his trainer, Kevin Rooney. Ty- 
son turned upin Albany, N.Y., where he 
reportedly told friends at a nightclub— 
Tyson doesn’t drink alcohol—that he 
was tired of fighting and had retired. Ty- 
son is single, 21, a multimillionaire (he 
has earned more than $11 million in 
purses in the last 2'4 years) and has been 
kept on a tight leash by comanagers Bill 
Cayton and Jacobs. He evidently felt he 
needed same space in which to breathe 
on his own and finally cut loose He 


Tyson scored with a left in the 12th but, as 
usual, was unable to follow with his right. 
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returned to Las Vegas four days later 
and said only. “It did me more good 
than harm,” 

While Tyson and Rooney maintained 
an appearance of cheerful togetherness 
in public— “They love each other,” said 
Jacobs, who has denied rumors that 
Rooney is to be replaced—there was 
friction before the fight) Angry erup- 
tions during workouts were not rare. 

“His own boredom could be a proab- 
lem, said Rooney, a 31-year-old former 
club fighter and protege of Tyson's men- 
tor, the late Cus D'Amato. ‘He could 
slay on top a long ttrme—i that’s what 
he wants. That's a big ‘if. That's up to 
him. He’s under a lot of pressure. and 
the next few years will be a problem. He 
won't mature until he’s 25.” 

“Before I do anything at all I always 
think about the consequences.” Tyson 
sald, indirectly referring to the alleged 
parking lot scuffle and his flight from 
camp. “And anything that will interfere 
with my career I will never do. Cus told 
me that everything happening now 
would happen to me, He told me if I let 
it get to me it would drive me crazy. 
Well, I won't let that happen.” 

For his part, Tucker has never had to 
contend with the burden of fame. A list 
of his opponents—names like Max Baer 
Smith and Memphis Al Jones—hardly 
leaves one dazzled Even winning the 
IBF title with a TKO of James (Buster) 
Douglas did litle to enhance his stature. 
Douglas was even with Tucker until the 
needle on his pas tank hit E; then the 
6’ 5” Tucker, who had been very tenta- 
tive up to that point, got busy and 
stopped Douglas in the 10th round 

Early in the first round against Tyson, 
Tucker was anything but tentative. As 
the much shorter Tyson charged tn, he 
was lifted off his feet by a vicious left up- 
percut. Returning to earth, Tyson took 
five steps backward. For the rest of the 
round Tucker was content to bang right 
hands off Tyson's head 

“Then in the second round I hurt my 
right hand. I had already hurt it spar- 
ring a week earlier,’ Tucker said “I was 
afraid if I used it, it would get broke. But 
[ had to use it to keep Tyson off me.” 

Undaunted by Tucker's first-round 
flurry, Tyson, who earned $2.5 million 
for the bout (Tucker made $1.9 million), 
began moving in behind a hard jab. In 
the early rounds he hammered the body: 
then he moved up to the head Rockets 


MANNY MILLAN 


crashed against Tucker's head, some of 
which he ignored. Others he minimized 
with a disdainful shake of his head. 

“Aw, he stopped fighting after the 
fifth round,” said Tyson. “After that he 
Was Just in there to survive.” 

No matter. Neither man really hurt 
the other There are those who were dis- 
appointed that the fight went the full 
distance. Still others thought Tucker. 
who lost for the first time in 36 fights, 
made the champ look bad, exposing his 
weaknesses in the same way Bone- 
crusher Smith and Pinklon Thomas had 
earlier Smith, who went the distance 
in March, demonstrated that Tyson 
seemed unable to fight inside. Thomas, 
though knocked out in the sixth round 
in May, exposed Tyson's inability to jab 
effectively. Tucker allowed Tyson to 
flick his jab, then tied him up before 
Mike could put together a combination. 
Throughout the fight, Tyson threw 
hardly any effective combinations. 

Now 31-0, Tyson is a ferocious com- 
pelitor, a raw, thickly muscled brawler 
whose untarnished record and back-al- 
ley ring demeanor have brought great 
expectations. But just how good is he? 
And has he improved his ring skills un- 
der Rooney's tutelage? 

Tyson still has a lot to learn, and there 
may be a professor of the sweet science 
out there who could teach him to be a 
better fighter. Yet no matter who yells 
advice from his corner, Tyson will never 
be a classy boxer; an opponent with 
good lateral movement and a crisp Jab 
will give him fits. It is his power that 
makes all the difference. There is no one 
in the division who can match his 


In the circusy coronation staged by King, 
Mike was bedecked in “fabulous doodads.” 


punches—no one who can stand and 
fight with Iron Mike and not wind up on 
the canvas. Tucker went the distance by 
running and clinching. and you can't 
take the title that way. Tyson did what 
he had to do, and he won handily in the 
view of all three judges (Phil Newman, 
119-111: Julio Roldan, 118-113; and 
Bill Graham, 116-112) 

The Mike Tyson show reopens on 
Oct. 16, probably in Atlantic City, 
against Olympic gold medalist Tyrell 
Biggs, who will give Tyson even more 
trouble than Tucker. If he beats Biggs, 
looming in the distance—the fall of "88, 
most likely—is Michael Spinks, who 
calls himself the People’s Champion. 
Spinks and his promoter, Butch Lewis, 
were in Las Vegas to drum up a [Tyson 
match, and they watched the fight from 
the highest row of the $50 seats. 

“But we are not here to negotiate the 
fight in the newspapers,” said Lewis, 
who invited about 50 members of the 
press to his suite seven hours before the 
fight. Oh, O.K., Butch. 

Then someone suggested to Spinks, 
‘Hey, Michael. why don't you say to Ty- 
son, “Let's forget all this nonsense and 
just fight. ~ 

Spinks laughed “I’m afraid the guy 
might haul off and hit me, He's not the 
guy you want to fight in the street. If I 
get him in the ring, that’s different.” 

Be patient, Michael You'll get your 
chance a 


Spinks, who gave autographs at the fight, 
hopes to get Tyson's name on a contract. 
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NL West opponents can't 
seem to shake the claim 
to No. I staked by Pete Rose 


BY HANK HERSCH 


ND SO THE TENUOUSLY FRONT- 
running Reds and the in- 
| conspicuously tough-hanging 
Giants met last weekend at 
Riverfront Stadium in a Na- 
tional League West shakedown—or, if 
you will, an early pennant-race screen- 
ing of WCRP (Won't the Cream Rise, 
Please) in Cincinnati. The Reds main- 
tained their durable (66 straight days), if 
delicate, grip (three games over San 
Francisco) on the division by winning 
two of three. The two clubs have nine 
games left against each other, including 
four this weekend in San Francisco, and 
the one that plays with the most consis- 
tency is sure to win the race. But agree- 
ment on thal score from players on both 
sides was about the only consistency in 
evidence at Riverfront. 

This was mildly disconcerting to Cin- 
cinnati and its manager, the record- 
breaking King of Consistency, Pete 
Rose. While punchless Houston and 
disabled-bodied San Francisco have 
slogged along, the Reds have squan- 
dered every opportunity to bury the 
pack. Since their 18-8 start through 
May 5, they have gone 38-41. Yet when 
Cincinnati has needed to win to stay in 
first place, it has Seven times since go- 
ing in front to stay on May 29 its lead 
has slipped to one game or less. Says 
Reds third baseman Buddy Bell, “One 


Davis's 30th home run, in the bottom of the 
11th inning on Sunday, beat the Giants 5-4. 


TONY TOMBIC 


characteristic of this team—and I don't 
know if you'd call it good or bad—is that 
when we have to go oul and win a ball- 
pame, we do.” 

At times the Reds are jaw-slacken- 
ingly awesome; at others, curiously lax 
“They think they can overcome any def- 
icit, and it’s damn near true,” says Gi- 
ants catcher Bob Brenly. “I get the feel- 
ing it’s no big deal to them if you score 
eight runs. They'll just get 10.” Rose, 
who has ripped the Reds for “‘lifeless- 
ness,’ unintentionally underlined his 
club’s inside-out nature with a couple of 
utterances last week. “The only time we 
look bad is when we face good pitching,” 
he said one day. And then the next: 
“The only time we look bad is when we 
get bad pitching.” 

Perhaps an imprint of Rose’s own in- 
the-clutch toughness is what has carried 
the Reds this far, Last Friday, with the 
lead at two games, Cincy rallied from 
down 2-0 with a broken-bat, inside-the- 
park homer by Eric Davis and a back- 
breaking three-run shot by Bell for a 9-2 
win. Then with the pressure off on Sat- 
urday, the Reds let the Giants roll over 
them 7-3. In the Sunday finale, the Reds 
won 5—4 on an 11th inning homer by 
Davis It was the 14th time the Reds 
have won a game on their final at bat 

Instilling the sacred trinity he be- 
lieved in as a player—victory, consisten- 
cy and love of the game—has been a 
rough act for Rose. Cincinnati, after all, 


is an incomplete team, making do witha 
starting staff whose ERA 1s 4.99, and 
doing without a second baseman, a left- 
fielder and an erstwhile ace, all of whom 
are on the disabled list. While three reg- 
ulars have more than 2,000 career hits 
each, four others have fewer than 400. 

But through it all, Rose has proved 
himself adaptive, receptive and, heavens 
to headfirst slides, sensitive. “I don't 
know if it’s the way he’s handled players 
as much as the way he’s shaped the 
team, says pitcher Tom Browning. “All 
anybody cares about here is playing 
baseball. Just like Pete did.” And, if the 
occasional sight of old number 14 1n the 
batting cage 1s any indication, like Pete 
may do again. For now, though, here’s 
the way the Reds are managing—and 
being managed—by Peter’s Principles 

“Tf the machine ts running good, I 
dont mess with it. If tt starts missing, | 
press with tt 

Out of necessity, most of Rose's tin- 
kering has been with his pitching staff. 
When Mario Soto reinjured his shoulder 
early this year, the Cincinnati Kid was 
stuck without an ace and has had to 1m- 
provise. Only Bill Gullickson (10-8, 4.75 
ERA) and Ted Power (8-5, 4.32) have 
stayed in the rotation all year. Rose con- 
verted two relievers, Guy Hoffman (7-6) 
and Ron Robinson (4-3), and Browning 
(5—8, 6.77), a 34-game winner the past 
[wo years, was dispatched briefly to Tri- 
ple A for an attitude rehab. 


As talented as he is, not even Eric catches 
everything, but his efforts make Pete proud. 


The more drastic moves were made 
only after Rose ran out of other options. 
Says Rose’s dugout assistant Tommy 
Helms, “The biggest thing that’s sur- 
prised me about Pete as a manager Is his 
patience, especially with pitching.” No 
doubt that patience is buoyed by a bull- 
pen Rose calls “the best in the world.” 
The closer is John Franco (7-3, 1.75. 18 
saves), and his setup men are Rob Mur- 
phy, a lefty, and Frank Williams, a 
righty, each of whom has appeared in 
more than half of the Reds’ 103 games. 
The average Cincinnati starter is fin- 
ished after the fifth inning. 

“Youd expect a team I have to be 
offensive-minded. I wasn t exactly a 240- 
hitting-type player. ~ 

Thanks mainly to the incomparable 
Davis (.323, 82 RBIs, 30 home runs, 39 
steals—only the seventh major leaguer 
to reach 30 homers and 30 steals In a 
season), Cincinnati trails only St. Louis 
in runs scored. The 2,000-hit trio—Bell 
(282) at third, Dave Parker (21 homers, 
75 RBIs) in right and, when he plays, 
utility man Dave Concepcion (.304)— 
steadies the soul of a solid order. Bo Diaz 
(301, 64 RBIs) is quietly having the best 
all-around year of any catcher in base- 
ball. “I can’t think ofa player I'd rather 
have up with a runner on second,” Rose 
says of Diaz. 





Cincinnati's attack is run (118 steals, 
tied for third in the NL) and gun (134 
homers. second in the league), and it’s 
relentless. Rose starts base runners con- 
stantly and sacrifices seldom; most of 
his regulars receive signals only when 
they're nor to steal. In 33 of their 56 wins 
the Reds have come from behind. 

“Keep it simple. I dont want players 
thinking about 33 different things so by 
the time they get in the box, it's oh and 2.” 

Common sense always guided Pete 
the player, and the same still holds for 
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Pete the manager. Before each game, 
pitching coach Scott Breeden prepares a 
card that tells Rose how much his pitch- 
ers have thrown lately and how far they 
can go that day. He pays attention to the 
opposition’s stats but doesn’t get bogged 
down in them. For his players, Rose has 
only two rules: Be on time and busta gut 
on the field. 

Surprisingly, as good a communicator 
as he generally is, Rose often fails in that 
department with his players. He has cre- 
ated some strain by not explicitly telling 
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Jones is a tough man to keep on the bench, a 
point he underscored in Friday’s 9-2 victory. 


them their roles. “When you've got 
to figure out things yourself, you go 
through 10 different reasons why you 
are or aren't playing, and it’s not very 
satisfying, because you’re never sure,” 
says first baseman Nick Esasky. Rose 
admits that the chore he finds the hard- 
est is dealing with his troops on things 
he never had to experience as a player: 
being sent down to the minors or getting 
benched. 

“T think I'm a better manager this year 
and for one reason only: I know my per- 
sonnel better and my personnel knows nie 
better. All this job ts, is handling people.” 

Though he was (and maybe will be 
again) hard-nosed on the field, Rose 1s 
essentially softhearted as a field general 
“There are two things I could do every 
day if I wanted to act like I had six eyes 
and four ears: argue with an ump and ar- 
pue with-a player,” he says. “But life's 
too short to be miserable.”’ He keeps the 
Reds’ clubhouse as comfortable as possi- 
ble. It’s nothing for Rose to roam among 
his players, exhorting those who need it, 
needling those who can take tt. 

“Even though he hasn’t activated 
himself,” says Robinson, ‘‘Pete’s also a 
player.” Indeed, some say he’s still the 
team leader 

“When they understand that what Im 
trying to accomplish is best for them, too, 
Til have their respect. Not because I had 
4.000 hits and scored 2,000 runs.” 

Keeping the Reds’ young stars happy 
isn’t easy. At various times, gifted out- 
fielders Kal Daniels, Tracy Jones and 
Paul O’Neul and infielders Kurt Still- 
well, Barry Larkin and Esasky have had 
to split time or sit out. Jones, 26, who 
took over in left when Daniels hurt his 
knee, is back to platooning after a recent 
slump. An all-out wallbanger in Rose’s 
image, Jones has had trouble taking his 
302 average and 23 steals to the bench. 
Two weeks ago, Jones and Rose fired 
volleys at each other through the press 
about playing time. Then on July 24, be- 
fore a game against the Expos, Jones en- 
gaged Rose in a rare closed-door meet- 
ing for half an hour. ‘A guy can bitch to 
me about not playing,” Rose said before- 
hand. “I’m the guy to bitch with.” After- 


Though out at second here, Larkin has been 
safe at shortstop since Rose got him going. 


ward, Jones was relatively subdued. 
“The thing that got me in trouble in the 
first place 1s talking,” he said. “I’m going 
to keep my mouth—try to keep my 
mouth—shut.” He started that night, 
singled and stole a base. 

Larkin, 23, was struggling at short- 
stop after coming back from a knee inju- 
ry in May. Rose pumped him up and 
bumped him to the leadoff spot. Larkin 
responded by hitting .324 in his 17 
games there. The Reds’ other promising 
shortstop, Stillwell, 22, moved to second 
base last week as a part-time fill-in for 
Ron Oester, who had torn up a knee 
“Pete always tells me to just have fun,” 
Sullwell says “Don't try to do what 
you're not capable of doing, just have 
fun and react.” 

“Twas as close to being a manager as a 
player as anyone who ever played.” 

When Rose was a 29-year-old out- 
fielder for the Reds, he envisioned his 
future managerial style in his autobiog- 
raphy, The Pete Rose Story. “Vd let the 
players speak up a little more for what 
they want.... I would try to get across 
to the players how much a champion- 
ship means to them.... I would try to 
get the players to see that baseball isn’t a 
job.” This remains his ethos. More than 
anything else, Rose wants his guys to en- 
joy the lives they lead as Reds players. 

Not that Rose has entirely given up 
the idea of enjoying that life again him- 
self. As a player-manager last year, he 
batted .219 in 72 pames—though .406 
against the Giants—and benched him- 
self in September. He didn’t force him- 
self on the team at the start of this year 
and says he won't do it at the end. But he 
may do it before then, so as to be eligible 
for the NL Championship Series. “I 
know how I do in the playoffs,” he says. 
Rose has hit .381 in 28 NLCS games. 

So far, Pete has been careful to take 
his cuts on his own time. And just how is 
his BP going? “If you ask anyone how 
they're swinging, they're going to tell 
you, ‘Good,’ ”’ Rose says. “But if the bat- 
ting coach told me I was slow, that 
would be it. You have to trust people 
who have been in the game.” 

Says the batting coach, Billy Demars, 
“The other day he hit as good as any- 
body has hit all year.” 

‘They dont pay you for how many 
games over 500 you are. They pay you for 
winning,” 

In Rose’s three years as manager, the 
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Reds have developed another striking 
characteristic of Pete the player 
They're hard to handle down the 
stretch. The past two years Cincy has 
finished second but finished strong: Col- 
lectively, the club went 42-24 ( 656) in 
September and October. But in both sea- 
sons the Reds came from off the pace. 
This time they're setting the pace. Stull, 
the Giants should charge hard, and 
soon. Mike Krukow, a 20-game winner 
in "86 who has won just twice this year, 
seems to have recovered his form 
Cleanup hitter Candy Maldonado is due 
to return this week after missing a 
month with a broken finger And first 
baseman Will Clark is bashing the ball 
after an O-for-21 funk that began the day 
he was left off the All-Star team. “We're 


in good position to make a run,” says 
manager Roger Craig Houston, 4% 
games back, is not yet out of it, either. 
Reliever Murphy, whose great- 
grandfather served as the track an- 
nouncer for seven Kentucky Derbys, 
says of Rose as the Reds come around 
the final turn: “At this point he’s riding 
us pretty strong but holding a notch for 
the stretch drive.” If the Reds win by a 
nose, that will be fine by Pete, for whom 
the outcome is the ultimate principle. “I 
don't think I'm a good manager,’ Rose 
says. “I haven't won anything yet.” 
Based on past performance, however, 
Rose is, and he will o 


An easy target for hitters most of the sea- 
son, Browning flashed his old form Sunday. 
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GOLDEN GIRL 


Janet Evans, 15, stole the show at the U.S. championships, 
setting two world records and winning four events 


BY BRUCE ANDERSON 


ROM THE BEGINNING, THE NATION- 
al long course swimming cham- 
pionships last week in Fresno, 
Calif. belonged to Janet Evans, 
a 15-year-old water bug from 
Placentia. outside Los Angeles She's a 
sprightly mite who wins hearts, lifts 
spirits and breaks records. In the first 
event of the meet, the women’s 800-me- 
ter freestyle on Monday, July 27, Evans 


lopped more than two seconds off a 
nine-year-old world mark with a ume of 
8-22.44 On Wednesday she won the 400 
individual medley, and on Thursday the 
400 free. Finally, on Friday night, she 
stepped onto the blocks for the 1,500 
freestyle with a chance to become the 
first swimmer in six years to win four 
national titles. 

With the Seoul Games little more 
than a year away, Evans had already 
proved to be what U.S. Olympic coach 


Richard Quick called “the brightest 
light” in a coming-out party for young 
American swimmers. Amy Shaw, 15, 
broke the U.S. record in the 200 breast- 
stroke twice in Fresno. Dave Wharton, 
18, twice lowered his own American 
record in the 400 IM. Another 18-year- 
old, Melvin Stewart, won the 200 butter- 
fly with the best time in the world this 
year. Steve Bentley, 22, who has over- 
come a cocaine habit, trimmed the US. 
mark in the 200 breast. And Sean Kil- 
lion, 19, pumped up over Evans’s 800 
performance, took nearly six seconds off 
the American record in the men’s 800. 

Evans, too, was excited by her time in 
the 800. “I'm more psyched up now,” 
she said. “I don’t think I'll settle down.” 
By Friday, however, having swum two 
prelims and three finals in four days, she 
was tiring. So that day Evans, who nor- 
mally gets up at five, slept until nine, 
swam a mile to stay loose and then, to 
relax, went shopping at Macy’s. 
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That evening Evans went full-bore 
for the world 1,500 record. “Too many 
times we don’t commit to a great swim 
by going after it,” Quick said. “We get 
worried about dying. You just can't 
swim fast going slow.” 

At 1,000 meters Evans was more than 
four seconds ahead of the pace Kim Lin- 
ehan had swum when she set the record 
of 16:04.49 in 1979. Evans’s nearest 
competitor, Kim Brown, was 15 meters 
behind, and only the crowd was left to 
push Janet home Louder and louder 
came the encouraging shouts, and for 
the last 150 meters, swimmers, coaches 
and fans were on their feet, whistling, 
screaming and waving towels, turning 
the Clovis West High swim complex 
into a giant noisemaker. Evans picked 
up her furious pace in the last 100 meters 
and touched the wall in 16:00.73, 3.76 
seconds faster than the old record “She 
was marvelous,” said Matt Biondi, who 
holds world marks in the 50 and 100 


After swimming in two prelims and three fi- 
nals, Janet shattered the 1,500-free mark. 


frees. “‘Her tempo is as fast as mine 1s In 
the 50, and she goes for 1,500 meters.” 

‘‘American swimming has a right to 
be excited about what happened here,” 
said Quick. In particular, the American 
women, who floundered at the world 
championships last summer in Madrid, 
needed a booster shot like Evans's. 
When Betsy Mitchell and Mary T 
Meagher, the two pillars of US. wom- 
en’s swimming, ran into each other 
shortly after Evans’s spectacular 800, 
Meagher put her hands together, as if in 
prayer, and said simply, “Thank God.” 

Said Mitchell later, “We were getting 
sick of being such rare birds.” 

The latest rara avis, Evans, will be a 
junior at El Dorado High. She turns 16 
in three weeks and hopes to get her driv- 
er’s license shortly after she returns from 
next week’s Pan Pacific meet in Bris- 
bane, Australia. (The first- and second- 
place finishers at the nationals earned 
trips to Brisbane. Third- and fourth- 
place finishers headed for the Pan Am 
Games in Indianapolis.) 

Evans is but 5’ 4” tall and weighs 95 
pounds, and it is the diminutive size fora 
swimmer of such prowess that attracts 
everyone’s attention. Not since 13-year- 
old Donna de Varona broke the world 
record in the 400 IM in 1960 has such a 
little swimmer made such a big splash. 
Evans is a natural water sprite whose 
mother, Barbara, recalls her swimming 
laps at the Y as a two-year-old. Barbara 
says Janet would finish swimming and 
get out of the pool for a bottle and a 
change of diapers 

Evans now competes for the Fuller- 
ton Aquatics Swim Team (or FAST, of 
course). Her coach, Bud McAllister, 
says, “She loves to swim,’ Her mom 
adds, “I think she would crawl to prac- 
tice if I didn’t take her.” 

Though her 800 record surprised 
many, Evans and McAllister had talked 
about going for it. Two days before the 
meet, in fact, McAllister agreed to shave 
off his mustache if she succeeded. “It’s 
not a normal mustache,’ Evans said. 
“Tt’s so long and yucky.” 

But McAllister must have sighed with 
relief at the end of her swim. “In the 


Janet sported the most gold, but she was just 
one of the teenagers who giittered in Fresno. 


same conversation I promised my mus- 
tache,” he says, “I said if she went under 
8.20 I would shave my head.” 

Her 800 gave the entire meet a shot of 
adrenaline. “I got the shivers,” said 
Stewart. ‘“She’s an inspiration to watch 
She’s so small, you’re thinking, If that 
girl's tough enough to break a world rec- 
ord, why can’t 1?” 

As Killion watched Evans in the 800, 
he thought, ‘Man, this pool is fast. She 
looks great.”’ Killion, who is from Cher- 
ry Hill, N.J.. was coming off a disap- 
pointing freshman season at Cal He 
had failed to earn even a point at the 
NCAA meetin April. 

With the crowd still buzzing about 
Evans’s 800, Killion, pressed by Dan 
Jorgensen, took 5.79 seconds off John 
Mykkanen’s U.S. record, set in 1984. 
Only the formidable Vladimir Salnikov 
of the US.S.R. has swum 800 meters 
faster than Killion, who touched in 
7:52.45. And with a time of 7:54.78, Jor- 
gensen became the third-fastest 800-me- 
ler swimmer ever. 

The electricity continued in the pre- 
lims the next morning when Shaw broke 
an American record with a 2:30.77 in 
the 200-meter breaststroke, clipping Su- 
san Rapp’s 1984 mark by .38. In the fi- 
nals Shaw became the first U.S. woman 
to break 2:30, with a 2:29.78. 

In the men’s 200, Bentley won in 
2:15.30, .08 faster than Steve Lundquist’s 
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U.S. mark. According to one U.S. Swim- 
ming official, Bentley, who has a dol- 
phin tattooed on his mght foot, is “the 
Bill Lee of swimming.” Bentley was ig- 
nored by college recruiters. “I competed 
against [Olympian] John Moffet in high 
school, and he didn’t know who I was 
until the nationals [two years ago],” he 
says. After graduating from Fountain 
Valley (Calif) High, Bentley enrolled at 
UC Santa Barbara, swam a little and ex- 
perimented with drugs 

“T decided to try cocaine,” he says 
“And I liked it.” For a while, Bentley 
used student loans to buy coke. The hab- 
it kept getting more expensive. He says 
he used about $1,000 worth of cocaine 
each week. He stopped paying for it and 
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began accepting the drug in return for 
distributing it to other users. 

He dropped out of UC Santa Barbara 
and enrolled at Golden West J.C. in 
Huntington Beach, Calif. Ken Ham- 
dorf, the men’s swimming coach there, 
tried in vain to get Bentley to join the 


Wharton twice broke his own 400-IM record. 
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As an 800-free relay heat commenced, some 
hit the pool more gracefully than did others. 


team. He did train on his own. “I went 
to workouts even though I was stoned 
out of my head,” says Bentley, who 
thought no one was wise to him. But in 
1984. Hamdorf, with Bentley's parents 
present, confronted him about his sub- 
stance abuse—he was also smoking and 
drinking heavily. Bentley began work- 
ing with a sports psychologist. 

“T focused the energy I was putting 
into drugs into swimming,” he says. In 
1985 he enrolled at USC, where he has 
swum for two years on the team and ap- 
parently remained off coke “If I gotoa 
party now where people are using co- 
caine, I feel a lot of tension, and I leave 
It’s so addictive I’m afraid I might fall 
back into it.’’ His tume in Fresno was the 
best in the world this year and made him 
the fourth-fastest 200 breaststroker ever. 

Later Tuesday night, Stewart won the 
200-méter fly in 1:58.13, Stewart 1s a 
“side-breather,” meaning he turns his 
head to the side to breathe rather than 
lifting it straight up as he swims, “Your 
head weighs 10 to 15 pounds,” he says, 
“and it takes a lot of energy to lift it out 
of the water. I find it much easier to 
breathe out the side.” Quick thinks 
Stewart will turn quite a few other heads 
before he is finished swimming. 

Last year Stewart transferred from 
Fort Mill (S.C.) High to Mercersburg 
(Pa) Academy, so he had to give up his 
job as a hotel bellhop. At what hotel? 
‘You're going to love this,” he says. “My 
dad is the athletic director for the PTL. I 
had a part-time job at the Heritage 
Grand Hotel. The tips were nice. Some 
days you could make $100, other days 
maybe just $20." 

Stewart seems to view the PTL deba- 
cle with wry detachment, but he feels for 
his dad, Melvin Sr “It hurt my father 
when it happened,” Stewart says. 

Wharton won his 400-IM heat on 
Wednesday in 4:18.45, shaving .32 off 
his own U.S. record. He said he would 
return to the pool that night to try to 
break the world mark of 4:17.41, set by 
Alex Baumann of Canada in 1984. Just 
before Wharton stepped onto the blocks 
for the final, Meagher answered a phone 
in the press trailer, where she was work- 
ing as an aide for U.S. Swimming. On 
the other end of the line was Wharton’s 
mother, Nancy, calling from Warmin- 
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data processing. 


1970's 
Pee eee hey i 
word processing. 


1980's and beyond... 
Pease ei 
document processing. 
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g. It’s anew way of describing whats 
ffice since there was an office —the 
of ideas. 


Document processin 
been going on in the o : 
creating, copying, distributing and filing 


documents have 
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ce : them has changed. 


changed and the process of producing 


Today, a document can be both a piece of paper, and an 

; rewed on a workstation screen. And 
ng is no longer just typewriter and copier, 
4s. advanced electronics and laser 


electronic image ¥ 
document process! 
but computer systems, 
technology. 


Xerox planted the seed for this “new” world with ie “sit 
‘navention of today’s office Copter. (For the first time a soe y 
document could be turned out, instantly, with the push ol a 
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button.) Since that time, Xerox has introduced a steady stream 
of products and systems that go far beyond simple copying 
Laser printers. Complete publishing systems. Typewriters that 
remember. Facsimile machines. Workstations for the creation 
of the new electronic document. And, most recently, scanners 
and electronic filing systems that move documents back and 
forth between the world of electronics and the world of paper. 
As aresult of these innovations, Xerox 1s at the head of the 
class in document processing. 


What does this mean for your world and the productivity you 
strive for? 


Today's businesses are judged by the documents they turn out. 
And it’s not just how good they look, but how effective and 
persuasive they are in communicating their content that 
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determines whether a business lives or dies. Xerox leadership 
in document processing can give your business a potent com- 
petitive advantage by making your documents great looking. 
easier to produce, and more compelling than ever before. 


Document processing from Team Xerox. It’s our heritage, our 
day-to-day business, and our role as a leader in office 
productivity. For more information about document 
processing and what it can do for you, write to: Aerox 
Corporation, PO. Box 24, Rochester, NY 14644, or call 1-800- 
TEAM-XRX, Ext. 288B. Whether it’s printed on paper, seen 
on a screen, a perfect copy, or a brilliant original—what you 
see 1s What we do. 


We document the world. 





We print. 

Xerox Diablo D25 
Daisywheel Printer 
Xerox Diablo 630 ECS 
Daisy wheel Printer 
Xerox Diablo 635 
Daisy wheel Printer 
Xerox Diablo D&80/D80IF 
Daisy wheel Printer 
Xerox 4020 

Color Ink-Jet Printer 


Xerox Diablo 34LQ 
Dot Matrix Printer 


Xerox 4045 
Laser Computer Printer 


aa 
We create. 


Xerox 6085 
Professional Computer 


Xerox 1185 Artificial 
Intelligence Workstation 


Xerox 2285 

Engineering Workstation 
Xerox Expert 

Color Workstation 
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We speak. 
Xerox 
Voice Message Exchange 


Xerox 2700 II Laser Printer 


Xerox 3700 

Laser Printing System 
Xerox 4050 

Laser Printing System 
Xerox 4060 
Electronic Printing System 
Xerox 8700 

Laser Printing System 
Xerox 8790 

Laser Printing System 
Xerox 9700 

Laser Printing System 
Xerox 9790 

Laser Printing System 


We transmit. 
xerox Telecopier 7010 
Facsimile Terminal 


Xerox Telecopier 7020 
Facsimile Terminal 


Xerox Telecopier 7021 
Facsimile Terminal 


Xerox Telecopier 495-I 
Fascimile Terminal 


We mail. 
Cheshire 595 and 596 


Cheshire 765 
Folder/Inserter 


Cheshire 742 

List Management System 
Cheshire 750 II Binder 
Cheshire Addressers 
Cheshire 762 Labeler 


We document the world. 


Xerox? and ail Xerox products mentioned in this brochure 


are budemarks of KEROX CORPORATION 


Xerox 1012 Marathon Copier 
Xerox 1025 Marathon Copier 
Xerox 1038 Marathon Copier 
Xerox 1040 Marathon Copier 
Xerox 1045 Marathon Copier 
Aerox 1050 Marathon Copier 
Aerox 1065 Marathon Copier 
Xerox 1075 Marathon Copier 
Xerox 1090 Marathon Copier 
Xerox 9500 Duplicator 

Xerox 9900 Duplicator 
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We communicate. 
Xerox Communications 20 
Network 


Xerox Communications 80 
Network 


XNS for DEC’s 
VAX Systems 
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We publish. 


Xerox Desktop Publishing 
Systems 


Xerox Documenter System 
Xerox Publishing 
[!lustrator’s Workstation 
Xerox Pro CAD Engineering 
Documentation System 
Xerox 70] Publishing System 
Xerox Ventura 

Publishing Software 


XERO 


Xerox 2510 
Engineering Copier 


Xerox 1005 Color Copier 


Xerox 2020 
Engineering Printer 


Xerox 2080 
Engineering Printer 


Xerox 3080 Copier Printer 


Xerox 7080 
Engineering Printing System 


Xerox 990 Viewer Printer 


Xerox 6010 Memorywriter 
Xerox 6015 Memorywriter 
Xerox 6020 Memorywriter 
Aerox 630 Memorywriter 
Xerox 645E Memorywriter 
Aerox 645S Memorywriter 


We scan. 

Kurzweil 4000 Intelligent 
Text Scanning System 
Aerox Fax Master Software 
Xerox-150 Graphics 

Input Station 
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ster, Pa. Meagher offered to call her 
back a few minutes later with the 400- 
IM results 

“No, no, pleaded Nancy. “Are they 
going off right now? Can T just listen to 
it?’ So Meagher held the phone outside 
the trailer and let Nancy and the rest of 
the famuly listen to the crowd whistle 
and yell as David sped to a 4178] 
clocking, which gave him another U.S 
mark but left him 40 short of Bau- 
mann s record. 

Though the roar of the crowd held his 
family spellbound, Wharton was largely 
unaffected by the poolside pandemoni- 
um. He its 50°¢ deaf in each ear and 
couldn't hear the crowd Stull, he knew 
what was going on. “I could see my 
teammates cheering at the end of the 
lane.’ he said Wharton, who will be a 
freshman at USC this fall, is a top Olym- 
pic prospect in both IMs In the 200 IM 
he edged American-record holder Pablo 
Morales to win in 2:02.76 

Since the '84 Olympics, much of the 


Shaw, a record breaker in the 200 breast- 
stroke, finished third in this 200-1M final. 


hope for US. swimming has been placed 
on the very broad shoulders of Morales. 
Biondi, Mitchell and Meagher. Last 
year this foursome won 10 of the 18 indi- 
vidual medals brought home by US 
swimmers from the world champion- 
ships. including four of the five Ameri- 
can golds But all four stars decided to 
curtail their training after the NCAA 
meet. Biondi took off for more than two 
months. Morales skipped nearly three 
months and graduated from Stanford 
Mitchell has been working out once a 
day but hadn’t planned to compete in 
Fresno. She changed her mind for the 
chance to “see friends and play” 
Meagher hasn't trained at all since the 
NCAAs and doesn't plan to return to 
the pool unul the end of this month 

“T don't think that most people who 
are going to make up our Olympic leam 
could get away with that,” Quick says. 
“But I’m not worried about those four ”’ 

On Thursday night. Biondi dispelled 
any fears that the U.S ts harboring a 
bunch of washed-up veterans In a brief 
but wonderful 50-meter freestyle race, 
he beat Tom Jager, the world champ. by 


07 to win in 22,33 and equal Biondi's 
world-best time, which Matt clocked in 
June 1986. (To set a world record in the 
50 free, which was contested at a world 
championship for the first time last year. 
FINA, the organization that controls tn- 
ternational swimming, has declared that 
someone will have to swim at least .O] 
faster than 22.33. Since no one has done 
that, there 1s no world record in the 50) 
On Friday the old folks continued to 
roll as Mitchell won the 100 backstroke 
in 1-02 30, fastest in the world this year. 
Morales held off Biondi in the 100 fly, 
edging him 53.74 to 53.91 Those were 
the two fastest 100-fly times of 1987. But 
the evening was dominated by Evans. 
Her record in the 1,500 was voted the 
meet’s top performance. For all the rec- 
ords and national titles. Evans said what 
she would remember most about the 
meet was the crowd. “I’m serious,” she 
said. “It was neat the way the people 
acted, so friendly and always cheering.” 
And Janet Evans, who brought the 
crowd in Fresno to its feet, will be what 
those cheering people remember mast 
fondly about Fresno u 
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Bet Twice beat Alysheba in the Haskell at Monmouth, but Lasix lurked in the shadows 


A SHOWDOWN AT THE SHORE 


BY CLIVE GAMMON 


T WAS A RACE OUT OF A BOY'S ADVEN- 
ture book, with a furious finish: 
three horses neck and neck and 
neck. There was the hometown 


horse holding off the challenge of 


his great rival, and running right 
with them the slightly mysterious 
newcomer with the hot reputation. At 
Monmouth Park in New Jersey on Sat- 
urday, the Haskell Invitational Han- 
dicap had it all—including the sha- 


dowy presence of a drug called Lasix. 

At the wire it was Belmont Stakes 
winner Bet Twice, on his home track of 
Monmouth, edging Alysheba, the colt 
that had narrowly beaten him in both 
the Kentucky Derby and the Preakness. 
A breath behind was Lost Code, the 
phenom from the Midwest who led for 
most of the 1%4-muile Haskell. 

Before the race the one sure winner 
figured to be the track itself, a small jew- 
el of a course on the Jersey Shore, A few 
months ago nobody could have foreseen 


that the 20th running of the Haskell, a 
respected but rarely sensational Grade | 
race. would be a key event in the cham- 
pionship competition among 43-year- 
olds, played out before Monmouth’s big- 
gest crowd—32,836—since 1971, 

But hovering over the track in the 
week leading up to race day was the 
specter of Lasix, a drug given to horses 
to inhibit bleeding 1n the lungs. In com- 
mon use at American racetracks for 
some 15 years, Lasix, or furosemide (see 
box, page 41), didn’t loom large in the 


public eye until Alysheba, a Lasix-treat- 
ed colt, won the Kentucky Derby on 
May 2. Before Alysheba was put on the 
drug, he had lost seven of eight starts 
After the Derby, still on Lasix, Alysheba 
went on to win the Preakness Then 
came the Belmont on June 6. The New 
York State racing board does not permit 
race-day use of Lasix, and Alysheba, 
running without the drug, finished an 
undistinguished fourth, 14 lengths be- 
hind Bet Twice, who has never been 
treated with Lasix 

Eight weeks later, they would meet 
again in the Haskell—with an added at- 
traction. While Alysheba and Bet Twice 
had been fighting it out on the Triple 


Alysheba (far left) surged too late to catch 
Bet Twice, while Lost Code held the rail. 
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Crown tracks, a bargain-basement colt 
named Lost Code, bought as a two-year- 
old for $30,000 complete with a clubbed 
right forefoot, had won seven straight 
stakes races at less fashionable venues 
like Birmingham and Thistledown. But 
if ever a colt had a Lasix habit it was 
Lost Code. In his first nine Lasix-less 
starts he had but two wins. Once put on 
the drug, Lost Code was undefeated. 

From the time it became clear that 
this was a three-horse race (the two oth- 
er entries were never a factor), it was 
impossible to get away from the Lasix 
Factor. Handicapping suffered from im- 
ponderables. Would Alysheba—on La- 
six again, as allowed in New Jersey— 
regain the form to beat Bet Twice? And 
was Lost Code, dependent on Lasix, 
really enough horse to compete in this 
company? 

Then, a week before the race, trainer 
Jack Van Berg dropped a bombshell 
that further confused the situation, de- 
claring that Alysheba would run without 
benefit of the drug. ‘I’m sick of hearing 
about Lasix,” he said, Later in the week 
Van Berg explained: “We're going to the 
Travers [at Saratoga on Aug. 22], and 
they don’t run on Lasix up there. So it’s 
better for the horse and better for the 
public if we run without it this time.” 

Around the backstretch, however, 
there were other views of Van Berg's 
abrupt—and perhaps courageous— 
change of plan. One concerned Alyshe- 
ba’s value on syndication. A clean, 
Lasix-less win in the Haskell could add 
from $2 million to $5 million to the colt’s 
value asa stallion. But Bet Twice’s train- 
er, Jimmy Croll, said Van Berg’s deci- 
sion was predictable: It was plain, Croll 
indicated, that the five hours which Aly- 
sheba would have to spend in a deten- 
tion barn once Lasix had been adminis- 
tered (in accordance with New Jersey 
regulations) would be so unsettling for 
the horse that the treatment would be 
counterproductive. 

Five hours in a detention barn was 
not about to deter Bill Donovan, trainer 
of Lost Code. “Lasix has been a godsend 
to me,” said Donovan, a veteran of the 
backstretch who has never had a horse 
like Lost Code, winner of $929,096. 
“Ban it? Hey, I'm a horseman. I make 
my living doing this. When you have to 
make a living out of these bums, you do 
whatever you have to to win. It’s almost 
as if the Lord came down and said, ‘Bill, 
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Lost Code, who cost just $30,000 and has 
won nearly a million, owes it all to Lasix... 


I'm going to put my arm around you, 
son, and put you out of your misery. 
Thirty years I’ve sweated and hustled, 
drove vans all night, ponied horses all 
day, mucked stalls, hotwalked horses, 
broke yearlings, got thrown, stomped, 
bit and kicked, traveled all the leaky- 
roof circuits from Ellis Park to Jefferson 
Downs to Shenandoah to Waterford. It 
wasn’t so easy.” He looked around and 
smiled. “This is better.” 

Lasix was his ticket. After mediocre 
performances by Lost Code as a 2-year- 
old in Maryland, Donovan had the colt 
“scoped” (examined for microscopic 
blood traces in the lungs) by two vets. 
The results came up negative, and he 


...80 five hours in the Monmouth detention 
barn was a small price for the horse to pay. 
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shipped Lost Code to Alabama. “We 
sprinted him there,’ Donovan recalls, 
“and he gushed blood all over the floor, 
all over the walls of his stall. We called 
‘he vet in and he put him on the Lasix 
list. 1 ran him in Birmingham on Lasix 
for the first time, and he won impres- 
sively. So I've kept him on it ever since. 
How could I change” 

With Lasix the talk of the track, the 
adds before the Haskell had fluctuated 
wildly. As the horses paraded in the 
paddock, Lost Code was the 6—5 favor- 
ite. but Donovan's colt left the gale as 
third favorite at 2-1 Bet Twice finally 
went off as the favorite. at 6-5, with Aly- 
sheba the 3-2 second choice Under 
jockey Gene St. Leon, Lost Code took 


Inthe Belmont, Bet Twice left the Lasix-less 
Alysheba behind—and left bettors confused. 


the lead immediately and held it, though 
not by much more than two lengths. 
Then at the head of the stretch, Bet 
Twice, with Craig Perret up, moved on 
the outside. Chris McCarron, on Aly- 
sheba, waited for a hole to open up on 
the rail. but finally chose to swing wide. 
Alysheba lost ground and appeared to 
be a Lasix-less loser But now he came 
charging down the stretch, just a tick too 
late to overtake Bet Twice, who finished 
a neck in front. The game Lost Code 
came in third, another neck back. 
Alysheba’s strong finish, and the ex- 
ceplionally fast winning tume—1'47, a 
fifth of a second off the track record— 
momentarily vindicated Van Berg's de- 
cision to eschew Lasix. But serious ques- 
lions remained. In the opinion of many 
who love the sport, the growing use of a 


drug of such uncertain effects threatens 
to destroy the validity of the ultimate 
tests of the American thoroughbred 
“Bleeding can be prevented by other 
drugs,” says Dr George A. Maylin, a 
professor of veterinary medicine at Cor- 
nell University and director of drug test- 
ing for the New York State Racing and 
Wagering Board. “So why does every- 
body want to use Lasix? Probably be- 
cause of its aid to performance. Many of 
us are skeptical about Lasix simply be- 
cause of the indiscriminate way It 1S 
used. The whole question 1s still in the 
realm of black magic. Voodoo. Some of 
the horsemen using this stuff are saying, 
‘I’m not sure it does any good, but if my 
competitor is using it. I don’t want him 


to have the edge.’ That Js classic folk- 
lore.’ However, like trainer Donovan, 
many of the horsemen who favor the use 
of Lasix contend that it’s a matter of 
economic survival. Their basic reason- 
ing is simple: Lasix, regardless of exact- 
ly tow it works, enables horses that 
would not be able to run without it to run 
competitively. Trainers and track own- 
ers are businessmen who want to make 
money. They are joined in this pursuit 
by the various state racing commissions, 
which are prodded by state governments 
eager to produce big tax revenues. These 
days tracks may be in use 10 months of 
the year, and programs have to be filled 
any way they can. At the bush tracks the 
pressure is still greater Because of the 
small purses, a horse may have to be 
raced every 12 days or so to earn its 
keep—its hay, oats, water and medica- 
tion. And at the big tracks, as well as in 
the bushes, there is a chronic shortage of 


horses. To fill the stalls, to fill the pro- 
grams, track owners and trainers are in- 
clined to go along with anything that 
helps keep a horse running. 

Bud Delp, who now trains at Arling- 
ton Park. recalls times in the ‘70s when 
he had as many as 75 horses in training, 
running on tracks throughout Mary- 
land. Delaware and New Jersey “I ran 
every single horse I trained on Lasix,” 
says Delp. “Every single solitary one. | 
had no problems and I won a lot of 
races. Yeah, Lasix gives them a lift.” 

Still. other horsemen insist that the 
drug is merely a “medication, not a 
performance enhancer. Says Charlie 
Whittingham, the successful California 
trainer. “Lasix doesn’t move a horse up 


ae 


at all That is what the press thinks. It 
just stops him from bleeding. Heck, 
sometimes itll run worse.” 

As diverse as the opinions on Lasix 
are, so are the state rules governing its 
use. New York bans the race-day use of 
Lasix, as do Montana, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota and Arizona. All other states 
permit Lasix, but with varying regula- 
tions. Florida, Illinois and Maryland al- 
low Lasix on race day, but with varying 
restrictions California is permissive, 
Kentucky ultrapermissive. In this year’s 
Kentucky Derby, !3 of the 17 starters 
were on either Lasix or Bute or both, 

For the betting public, the scene is 
further muddled. The trackside thinking 
these days is, find yourself a nice horse 
racing on Lasix for the first time. That's 
easy in Kentucky, where first-time La- 
six users are listed on the program, but 
it’s trickier in Florida, where the pro- 
gram designates Lasix users but not 
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those making their debuts on the drug 
In California each track makes its own 
decision whether or not to designate 
first-time users. Insiders will get the in- 
formation anyway, of course, but not Joe 
Average in the $2 line. Says trainer 
MacKenzie Miller, who works out of 
Belmont Park, “Lasix may be the great- 
est thing in the world for bleeders. but 
you cannot have it in one state and not 
in another It's not fair to the public, and 
it’s the public that makes this thing go. 
Last February, after his election 
as Governor of Maryland, William 
Schaefer did not extend the term of Joe 
Hickey, one of the state’s three racing 
commissioners Hickey manages Wind- 
fields Farm, a prestigious Maryland 


breeding operation. “I sponsored a 
movement to prohibit the use of Lasix in 
Grade | races in Maryland,” he says. “It 
was my thought thal these are champi- 
onship races, and we will be breeding to 
their winners for the next 25 years If we 
are basing the future of the breed on 
them, then we want the results in big 
races to be without qualification. Lasix 
improves form. We don't want a horse to 
go through history with an asterisk after 
his name—or an L for Lasix.’ 

While opinions remain sharply divid- 
ed, some in the industry have proposed a 
compromise that is beginning to attract 
support that horses be allowed treat- 
ment with Lasix in all states under a sin- 
gle consistent set of rules—but that La- 


six be banned from all Grade 1 races, 
championship events such as the Breed- 
ers’ Cup series and the Triple Crown 
races. (At present there are some 115 
Grade | races in the U.S.) Such a plan, 
say its advocates, would serve the eco- 
nomic needs of the industry but preserve 
the integrity of racing’s premier events. 
those which tend to determine the 
breeding stock of the future 

Meanwhile, the frustration lingers. 
After Alysheba’s second-place finish 
in the Haskell, a feisty Van Berg 
announced. “Anybody says anything 
about Lasix and Ill get up and swing at 
him. I'll hit him straight in the nose ~ 
His aggravation is understandable—but 
surely there’s a better solution 0 


WHAT THE MEDICS SAY 


HAT EXACTLY IS LASIX? 
! t's the brand name under which furose- 
mide, a potent diuretic, 1s marketed in the 
U.S. Also used to treat humans. furosemide 
increases urination and thereby reduces ede- 
ma—internal accumulation of fluids—and lowers blood 
pressure. But when Lasix was first encountered by Amert- 
can horsemen in the early '70s, the drug was hailed not so 
much for these clinically established qualities as for tts re- 
puted effect on what veterinary scientists call Exercise- 
Induced Pulmonary Hemorrhage, or EIPH, the cause of 
which is still largely unknown. 

Horsemen know EIPH simply as “bleeding,” a classic 
example of which occurred in this year’s Kentucky Derby 
when Demons Begone bled profusely from the nostrils as 
he reached the backstretch and had to be pulled up. Horses 
breathe almost exclusively through their nostrils. If the 
lungs and nostrils are congested with blood, choking en- 
sues. Lasix appears to reduce bleeding, 


etorphine, that suggests these drugs can improve perfor- 
mance like Lasix.” 

In a seminal study published in Apmil 1985, a research 
team led by Dr L.R. Soma of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s School of Veterinary Medicine analyzed 128 thor- 
oughbreds then running in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Three groups of the horses were known to be affected by 
EIPH in various degrees: the fourth was a control group of 
nonbleeders. Their performances were followed over 10 
races. In the first five the EIPH groups went untreated; in 
the last five they were injected with Lasix. Group 4 was un- 
treated throughout. Results were analyzed according to av- 
erage finishing positions and time. Two of the EIPH groups 
showed significant improvement on Lasix. In Race 6, with 
the first use of Lasix by the EIPH horses, improvement was 
particularly sharp. The control group showed no signifi- 
cant performance change. 

It is unclear whether it is only reduced bleeding and en- 
hanced breathing that improves a horse’s performance, or 
whether Lasix also provides some kind of additional boost. 
or “‘lift,” as horsemen put it. There have been no studies yet 

on the impact of Lasix on nonbleeders, 


most likely by lowering a horse’s blood Lasix is injected into the animal’s jugular. which might indicate the drug’s sec- 


pressure—though veterinarians aren't 
certain. At the same time, the general 
reduction of fluids in the animal's body 
tends to enlarge the respiratory area of 
the trachea, facilitating breathing. 
The drug also appears to enhance 
racing performance. Dr. George A 
Maylin, a Cornell University veteri- 
narian, says, “Lasix is the only drug 
that I am aware of, of which it has 
been so conclusively demonstrated 
that it improves performance. There ts 
no data for amphetamines, no data for 


ANDY HAYTT 


ondary effects. 

What is certain about Lasix is that it 
sa diuretic. Normally, says Maylin, a 
horse might urinate an average of one- 
half liter in an hour. With Lasix, that 
rate can go up to 20 liters per hour dur- 
ing peak effectiveness—usually within 
two hours of injection of the drug. Of 
concern to many in racing is the fact 
that Lasix, by increasing urination, 
can dilute, and thus effectively mask, 
other—illegal—drugs that might | 
given a horse before a race. 
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OU MAY HAVE READ THE BOOK 
you may even have bought the 
videotape They are both t- 
tled The Dodgers Way to Play 
Baseball, and they explain the 
rules of order as handed down from 
Branch Rickey to Walter Alston to 
Tommy Lasorda 
The Dodgers considered their minor 
league system to be baseball's equivalent 
of the playing fields of Eton, with results 
that showed up favorably on the major 
league battlefields. Not only did they 
win six division titles, 12 pennants and 
five World Series in the 30 years from 
1952 to 81, but they did it mght, even 
with the change of venue from Brooklyn 
to Los Angeles. Current major league 
managers Gene Mauch, Dick Williams, 
Sparky Anderson, Roger Craig, Bobby 
Valentine and Lasorda were Dodgers 
bred and born, nursed on Rickey lore 
and raised in the belief that theirs was 
the best organization in baseball. Dodg- 
er Blue represented three million cus- 
tomers at Chavez Ravine, Vin Scully on 
the transistor, the club’s own private 
plane on the runway and a wealth of 
200d pitching on the mound. The line of 
hard throwers backed up all the way to 
Bakersfield 
But as the 1987 Dodgers finished their 
latest home stand on July 29 with a 6-7 
record, the realization was settling in 
that Dodger Blue is now the Dodger 
blues, a different state of mind entirely. 
That span ended with a humiliating 
16-2 loss to the Giants, and at the end of 
last week Los Angeles was in fourth 
place, 10 games under 500 and 8% 
games out of first. The Dodgers figure to 
have back-to-back losing seasons for the 
first time in 19 years and finish under 
.500 for the third time in the last four 


Old-timer Sandy Koufax looks as if he could 
still pitch; Lasorda could sure use the help. 


AHDREW 0. BEANSTEIN/L A DODGERS 


BY PETER GAMMONS 


years That's as many losing campaigns 
as the franchise suffered in the 25 sea- 
sons from 1959 to ‘83. 

What has happened to the Dodger 
way’? What would Rickey say if he were 
around to witness this year’s departures 
from the straight and Blue”? On June 11 
Dodger guns Pedro Guerrero and Mike 
Marshall almost came to blows in the 
locker room. In a July 6 rainout, Cardi- 
nal pitcher Joe Magrane stole home 
while the infield tried to run down Jim 
Lindeman between first and second 
The reason? St. Louis players were told 
to run home any time Steve Sax gets the 
ball because of his hesitancy to throw 
Sure enough, Sax held the ball as the 
6’ 6” Magrane lumbered toward the 
plate. 

Two weeks ago shortstop Mariano 
Duncan made three errors in an inning, 
doffed his cap to the fans and told La- 


The Dodgers have lost the way that Branch Rickey laid 
out for them, and the future could be threadbare 


sorda he had to come out because of a 
migraine headache. Two days later he 
was on his way to the Albuquerque 
Dukes. Last Wednesday, Guerrero took 
himself out of a game because he was be- 
ing booed The night before, three pitch- 
ers were trying to warm up on only two 
mounds in the bullpen 

The infield defense is in such a sorry 
State that the Dodgers recently signed 
Julio Cruz—out of baseball since 
March—and sent him to Albuquerque 
lo get ready. Laugh if you will at the Pa- 
dres, but since June | they have had a 
better record than the Dodgers. Indeed, 
Los Angeles has scored the fewest runs 
and has made more errors than any oth- 
er team but the Padres in the National 
League this season. 

And those are just the on-field prob- 
lems. Vice-president for player person- 
nel Al Campanis had to resign after 44 
years in the organization because of his 
racial blunders on national television. 
Unanswered questions about the front 
office abound. Things are so bad that 
when Lasorda recently sat down to dis- 
cuss possible trades with the manager of 
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a last place team, that manager told 
him, “Other than Pedro Guerrero and 
Mike Scioscia and a couple of your 
pitchers, there’s no one on your club that 
Id be interested in.” And a small but 
telling point. Scouts are under orders to 
find the cheapest airline tickets whenev- 
er possible 

Nor does the future look much better. 
The first pick in the 1986 draft. outfield- 
er Thomas White, quit baseball. The 
No. 1 in °87, pitcher Dan Opperman, 
blew out his arm in his first professional 
warmup. And you can forget the farm. 
“It's only going to get worse,” says a 
scout who, after watching Albuquerque 


In better days, Campanis was lauded 
for developing finds like Valenzuela. 


for a week, noted that almost 
half the players on the Class 
AAA Pacific Coast League club 
were rejects from other organi- 
zations, including six players 
who had been flat out released. 
So much for the excitement of 
the Dukes’ first-half division ti- 
tle. Old hands such as Jack Per- 
conte, Brad Wellman, Shante 
Dougas, Jaime Cocanower, 
Dennis Burtt, George Hinshaw, 
Bill Krueger and Orlando Mer- 
cado are not going to be at the forefront 
ofa Dodger renaissance. 

When teams hit the skids, there is 
usually trouble at the top, which ts 
where you will find Peter O'Malley. 
Critics say the Dodger owner has erred 
by not establishing a line of succession 
for his aging top executives. Indeed, 
when O'Malley had to replace Cam- 
panis he tabbed Fred Claire, who had 
spent his 18 years in the organization on 
the public relations, promotion and 
marketing side. 

The Dodger Blue tradition was creat- 
ed by Rickey and turned into a money- 
making machine by Peter’s father, Wal- 
ter. As long as the club was win- 
ning and drawing all those fans 
to the park, the intellectual, emi- 
nently decent Peter was content 
to concern himself with such 
matters as defending Bowie 
Kuhn from other members of 
the owners’ fraternity. The 
O’MalleyS were first and always 
businessmen, and the bottom 
line was something to behold 
And still is. The Dodgers are av- 
eraging better than 38,000 fans 
per game this year, first in the 
major leagues. 

But aside from replacing Al- 
ston with Lasorda, who in the 
Rickey tradition had been 
groomed as a Triple A manager 
and then as the Dodgers’ third 
base coach, Peter didn't make a 
major personnel move in the 
dozen years before Campanis 
forced his hand. Says one rival 
general manager, “Because they 
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Peter O'Malley, with Rachel Robinson, 
spent Opening Day reliving the past. 







are The Dodgers, they developed an 
institutional arrogance that blinded 
them.” 

Campanis became general manager 
in 1968, the same year Bill Schweppe 
took over the minor leagues, and Ben 
Wade became scouting director in 1973 
Campanis had been in line to replace 
Fresco Thompson, who had been in line 
to succeed Buzzie Bavasi. and all of them 
had come up through the baseball ranks. 
That was part of the Dodger way. 

Now Campanis 1s gone, Schweppe is 
retiring and Wade is under fire, but the 
replacements have not been clearly de- 
fined. Even Lasorda’s status 1s up in the 
air: He would love to replace Campanis, 
though he has no clear successor in the 
dugout For now, at least, he seems to 
have lost out to Claire. So while Claire 
tries to entrench himself in Campanis’s 
seat and pull the organization together, 
factions are sniping at one another as 
they jockey for available positions 
‘“There’s a lot of backstabbing going 
on,” says one member of the organiza- 
tion, “and Peter's got to step in and pull 
it all together.” This is something Peter 
O'Malley has never done. 

The internecine squabbles have ap- 
parently disrupted the business of 
strengthening the franchise. Rickey 
built the Dodgers, as he did the Cardi- 
nals and Pirates, with ari/eres. “He be- 
lieved in skill players,” says Pittsburgh 
general manager Syd Thrift, himself a 
Rickey disciple. “He looked for players 
who could run, throw and had great 
body control, and he looked for pitchers 
who threw hard,” 

“Look at the team that won four pen- 
nants from 1974 to 1981,” says one 
scout, “and you saw great athletes like 
Billy Russell and Davey Lopes and 
steve Garvey and Reggie Smith. The 
only real athlete they have now is [cen- 
terfielder] Mike Devereaux, and he’s in 
Double A. Where five years ago they 
had seven or eight pitchers who threw in 
the 90's, they don’t have one pitcher 
with a ‘plus’ fastball in Albuquerque or 
San Antonio.” Scioscia, a superb defen- 
sive catcher, and Duncan might also 
qualify as having Rickey-style athleti- 
cism, but Duncan’s attitude still needs 
some work. 

As head of scouting, the 64-year-old 
Wade is currently receiving the heaviest 
flak. “When the major league team is 
struggling, then we have to stand and 
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take the rap,” says the former Dodger 
pitcher “The Dodger scouts have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of, but the big league 
club is losing, so T'll accept what blame 
comes my way 

The criticism of Wade peaked in 
June, when he gave Opperman $160,000 
after selecting him out of high school in 
Las Vegas with the eighth pick in the 
draft Because Opperman had had arm 
trouble, most clubs were wary of him 
But Wade flew Opperman into Los An- 
geles to be examined by Dr. Frank Jobe, 
who cleared the 18-year-old pitcher, 
Opperman reported to Great Falls of the 
Pioneer League and shortly into his first 
warmup grabbed his elbow Three 
weeks later he underwent surgery, and 
most likely will not pitch again until 
next spring 

To make matters worse, the Dodgers 
have failed to sign this year’s second- 
round pick, too The top ‘85 pick, out- 
helder Chns Gwynn. ts hitting 285 at 
Albuquerque and Is a prospect, but a 
couple of scouts complain that he is inju- 


TEN THAT GOT AWAY 


In 1982 the Dodgers began looking to the fu- 
ture by trading Davey Lopes to Oakland for 
Lance Hudson and letting Steve Garvey sign 
with San Diego as a free agent. The next 
year they sent Ron Cey to the Cubs for Dan 

| Cataline and Vance Lovelace. As bad as 
those deals were, the Dodgers have done 

| worse. fmagine how the 87 team might look 
if they hadnt made these moves with home- 
krown products. 


ry-prone and lacks his brother Tony's 
raw speed and power. Even so. Gwynn 
appears to be the only top choice since 
Franklin Stubbs (82) with a chance to 
make the majors Though Wade and 
Claire see third basemen Jeff Hamilton 
and Tracy Woodson as well as Gwynn 
and Devereaux as top prospects, other 
scouts do not necessarily share their 
opinion 

Whal went wrong? “Ross Jones epit- 
omizes the Dodger problems,” says one 
general manager. ‘They had the ninth 
pick in the 1980 draft and took Jones, a 
University of Miami infielder Sure, he 
made the big leagues [he’s currently 
with the Royals], but he wasn’t a skills 
player like the Kelly Grubers, Glenn 
Wilsons, Dennis Rasmussens and Ron 
Robinsons who were out there at the 
time they picked Jones. It was the same 
thing in °81 with Dave Anderson. If 
Campanis, Mike Brito and Ralph Avila 
hadn’t had the Latin connection to get 


RONALO C MODRA 


Franco would be a generalissimo in L.A.’s pen. 


YEAR TRANSACTION ; 
| 4. JeffreyLeonard 1978 Traded with Rafael Landestoy to Astros for Joe Ferguson 


2. Mitch Webster 1979 = Left unprotected and drafted by Blue Jays 
3. Charlie Hough 1980 Sold to Rangers 


4, Don Sutton 


1980 39 Granted free agency; siened with Astros 


5. Rick Sutcliffe 1981 Traded to Indians for Jorge Orta and two minor leaguers 


6. Ted Power 1982 Traded to Reds for cash and Mike Ramsey 


7. John Franco 1983 Traded with Brett Wise to Reds for Landestoy 


8. Dave Stewart 1983 Traded to Rangers for Rick Honeycutt 


9. Sid Fernandez 1983 Traded to Mets for Carlos Diaz and Bob Bailor 


| 10. Candy Maldonado 1985 = Traded to Giants for Alex Trevino 
/ 7 (ee ee 
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them Fernando Valenzuela, Guerrero 
[whom they scouted in the Dominican 
Republic and traded for after one season 
of rookie league ball], Alejandro Pena 
and Duncan, this would have come toa 
head a long time ago. You look at the 
Reds or Blue Jays outfield and you see 
what the Dodgers used to be ~ 

Wade is the same scouting director 
who selected Bob Welch, Rick Sutcliffe, 
Scioscia and Steve Howe with first selec- 
tions In those days, however, he had 
brilliant scouts like Bert Wells and Bill 
Brenzel. They're gone now and their re- 
placements don’t seem quite as sharp. 
Today it's said that Wade Is playing it 
safe by drafting older players Before 
this year's ill-fated choice of Opperman, 
the Dodgers had gone nine years with- 
out selecting a high school player tn the 
first round, 

Then there is the peculiar case of Eric 
Davis, who grew up in the Dodgers’ own 
backyard in Southern California. Brito, 
the same scout who signed Valenzuela, 
brought Davis to Dodger Stadium for a 
workout in 1980, According to Brito, 
Davis had an impressive tryout, but the 
Dodgers still ignored his recommenda- 
tion to draft him. Davis was picked in 
the eighth round by West rival Cincin- 
nati in 1980. And there went the solu- 
tion to the centerfield problem that had 
been plaguing the Dodgers for years 

“There have been some mistakes 
made in the scouting area,” concedes 
Claire “But before anyone jumps on the 
Dodger scouting and development peo- 
ple too hard, look around at all the 
Dodgers playing for other teams.”’ Four 
of the eight National League All-Star 
pitchers—Sutcliffe, John Franco, Sid 
Fernandez and L.A’s own Orel Her- 
shiser—came out of the Dodger organi- 
zation So did Rick Rhoden, Candy 
Maldonado, Tom Niedenfuer, Dave 
Stewart, Sid Bream, Ted Power, Jeffrey 
Leonard, Charlie Hough, Bill Buckner 
and Don Sutton. According to the old 
Rickey axiom, it is better to trade a 
player a year too early than a year too 
late, but obviously someone jumped too 
early and got too little value in return on 
loo many occasions (see box at left). 

In their defense, the Dodgers have 
won three division titles in the 80s and 
only a Jack Clark homer off Niedenfuer 
spoiled their chance of going to the 
World Series in '85 They also have had 
oné monumental piece of bad fortune in 
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the person of Howe, whose continuing 
drug prablems derailed what could have 
been a brilliant career. “He screwed 
them up more than any one player 
screwed up any other organization,” 
says Cardinal manager Whitey Herzog. 
Because the Dodgers kept be- 
lieving Howe was recovering, 
they traded Franco to Cincin- 
nati for Rafael Landestoy. At 
the time, Franco was not consid- 
ered a prospect because he 
hadn't yet come up with his 
screwball, but still he was a left- 
handed reliever. Because Howe 
went down, Ken Howell was 
forced to be a closer instead of 
playing his more sultable role as 
a setup man. When Howe went 
down for the third time, the 
Dodgers felt compelled to deal 
Fernandez to the Mets for Car- 
los Diaz. Ouch! Fernandez is a 
24-year-old starter, Diaz was re- 
leased last October The Dodg- 
ers also traded catcher Steve 
Yeager to Seattle for lefthanded 
reliever Ed Vande Berg, which 
led them to ship Maldonado to 
the Giants for backup catcher 
Alex Trevino 
Wade also claims that the 
Dodgers would have drafted 
Roger Clemens in 1983, but 
Howe's situation forced them to 
take a college lefthander (Erik 
Sonberg) who could get to the 
majors quickly. “Put Fernandez 
and Clemens in our rotation, 
Franco in the bullpen and Mal- 
donado in the middle of our Jine- 
up, and see how we look.” says 
Wade. “Not all of those players 


Davis was a hometown hero who eluded the 
Dodgers, despite the efforts of one scout. 


had to be traded, either’ They wont 
come right out and say it. but Wade and 
Schweppe evidently feel they are taking 
the rap because Campanis stayed on too 
long and, not seeking assistance from 
below, got virtually nothing for Stewart, 
Sutcliffe, Leonard, Power and Hough 
“We gave up [RJ.] Reynolds and 
Bream for [Bill] Madlock,” says Wade, 
“and got nothing back for Ron Cey. 
How does that figure?” 

Since ascending to power, Claire has 
picked up a number of released players 
and giveaways: Mickey Hatcher, Danny 
Heep, Phil Garner, Brad Havens. Tito 
Landrum. Asked if this isn't an indict- 
ment of the organization, Claire makes 


it clear that it is more of an indictment 
of the Campanis regime. “What were 
trying to do is add veterans who have a 
history of being winners so we can stabi- 
lize our young players and give them 
time to develop in the minors,” says 
Claire. “Woodson, Hamilton, Gwynn, 
Jose Gonzalez and kids like that need to 
be playing every day and learning in the 
minors. We can't be bringing them up 
here and either forcing them to learn on 
the major league level—which is very 
difficult—or sit on the bench I think 
some players have been hurt by this in 
the past.” 

Clearly, Claire is saying that despite 
the scouting mistakes of the past, he 
agrees with Wade and Schweppe when 
they decry the absence of patient devel- 
opment of young players in the last de- 
cade Where Campanis was un- 
popular with other general man- 
agers and considered difficult to 
deal with, Claire has been tire- 
less in trying to make deals and, 
in one general manager's words, 
‘mend’ the fences that had been 
broken by Dodger arrogance.” 

Meanwhile, there is another 
situation that needs to be re- 
solved within the Dodger orga- 
nization. It involves Lasorda, 
who longs for the G.M. powers 
now exercised by Claire. When 
Lasorda recently commented 
that there werent any replace- 
ments coming out of the farm 
system, Albuquerque manager 
Terry Collins fired right back. 
“That’s his opinion,’ Collins 
told the Los Angeles Times. 
“Sometimes I think what Tom- 
my Lasorda is doing is wrong. 
But that’s his decision, and he’s 
going to have to live with it.” La- 
sorda was outraged and told one 
associate, “Now I'm going to 
find just where I stand "’ 

Claire had the Albuquerque 
manager call Lasorda to explain 
his comments, but two weeks af- 
ter Collins’s remarks, the picture 
remains murky. That has led 
some to ask: Is the new regime 
saying that Lasorda has been 
impatient and hence is part of 
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the problem? “‘There’s more 
there than meets the eye,” says a 
general manager familiar with 
the situation. “Fred's trying to 





Howe’s recurring cocaine problems led 
to other difficulties for the Dodgers. 
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It you don't have time to wait for your jeans to look like they've been 
around the block a tew times, new Lee* Frosted Riders” are for you. 

With Lee Frosted Riders, you get the same worn look and distinctive 
character that normally comes with two or three years of hard living. 
The difference is you don't have to wait two or three years to get it. 

But you better jump into a pair soon. These jeans are going faster 
than a bored and stroked ’57 Chevy ona lonely country road. 


backandinio Frosted Riders|Lée 
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Crystal clear 
connections 
across the seas, AT&T. 
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Whether you do international business or call 
family and friends abroad, AT&T recognizes your need 
for high quality service. So we strive to give you the 
very best customer service. Like immediate credit for 
wrong numbers, And 24-hour service to over 200 
countries, territories and the Mainland. 

AT&I. To learn more about us, on Oahu dial 
545-3880. From neighbor islands, call 1 800 
222-0400. AT&I International Long Distance 
service. 
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THE YOUNG AND "ae 
THE RESTLESS [fy 


HILE THE DODGERS ARE A 

prime example of age 

catching up with the 

front office, the Texas 

Rangers are proving 
that good things happen when youth 
is served. 

Sure, the Rangers and Mariners 
are the only teams never to finish in 
first place. And when you think of 
Ranger tradition you think of Lenny 
Randle punching out his manager, 
Frank Lucchesi. But something is 
brewing down on the range, and a youth movement is be- 
hind it all. 

The first, and perhaps boldest, step came in September 
1984, when Texas owner Eddie Chiles made Tom Grieve, 
36, the game’s youngest general manager. Grieve looked 
around for a scouting director, decided that San Diego’s 
Sandy Johnson, 44, was the best man available and gave 
him more power and freedom than any scouting director 
around. In May 1985, Grieve fired manager Doug Rader 
and replaced him with Bobby Valentine, a Tommy La- 
sorda disciple who, at 35, was then the youngest manager 
in the majors. 

Valentine and Grieve set out to begin a new tradition 
The previous ownership had never comprehended what it 
took to build a solid franchise. Brad Corbett went for free 
agents and ignored the farm system, and when his organi- 
zation developed Dave Righetti, Ron Darling, Walt Terrell 
and the like, they were shuttled off for Sparky Lyleses and 
Lee Mazzillis. When Grieve took over as general manager, 
he knew what hadn’t been done right. “I had no revolu- 
tionary ideas,” he says. “I just knew what successful or- 
ganizations did. I could look at Toronto or the Mets or Cin- 
cinnati and see that they poured their time, money and en- 


Grieve heads up the Rangers’ kiddie crusade. 


ergy into scouting and development.” 

Grieve has increased the scouting 
and development budgets by more 
than $1 million, enabling Johnson to 
go out and hire more than a dozen re- 
liable scouts. From San Diego, John- 
son got Luis Rosa, one of the most 
productive Latin American scouts, to 
try to challenge the Blue Jays and the 
Dodgers tn that part of the world. 
Johnson raided other organizations 
for additional scouts, and Valen- 
tine—who can outtalk Lasorda—set 
about making the Rangers “stand for 
something.” 

Valentine has shown his willing- 
ness to take chances by hiring inno- 
vative pitching coach Tom House. 
who is working on a Ph.D. in psychology. Player-develop- 
ment director Marty Scott hired a brilliant maverick minor 
league pitching coordinator, Dick Egan. ‘Everyone here is 
open to new ideas because there’s enthusiasm everywhere,” 
says House. 

The Rangers began to make a move Jast year by winning 
87 games and finishing second. This season they are in con- 
tention after a bad start and at week’s end were only 44% 
games out. With a rotation of fireballer Bobby Witt, 23, 
Jose Guzman, 24, and Edwin Correa, 21, built around 
ageless Charlie Hough, they should be a power for years 
to come. 

They also have a young, talented outfield in Ruben Sier- 
ra (a potential superstar at 21), slugger Pete Incaviglia (23) 
and Oddibe McDowell (24); a 21-year-old second baseman. 
Jerry Browne; and the foundation of a solid farm system on 
the A level. 

“The one thing the free-agent era has told us is that 
scouting and player development are the name of the 
game,’ says Grieve, “and the money and energy had better 
go there before anywhere else. When they ask who are the 
best organizations, they don’t look at the blood lines, they 
look at the talent produced.” 


make a major trade to prove he can do 
it, and Tommy's trying to block him be- 
cause he wants the job.” 

Lasorda’s friends say that if he cannot 
move upstairs he will look elsewhere for 
a manager-general manager’s Job, He 
denies it. “I turned down millions from 
the Braves and the Yankees,” Lasorda 
says. “T'll do whatever Peter O'Malley 
Wants me to do, The O’Malleys have al- 
Ways been wonderful to me.” 

Lasorda represents only one of sever- 


al personnel decisions O’Malley can no 
longer avoid Schweppe Is retiring, and 
rumored replacements include scout 
Mel Didier and former catcher John 
Roseboro, who until this spring had 
been out of baseball for a decade. There 
are rumors that Wade will soon be asked 
to retire. And despite appearances that 
Claire will be in charge for the long haul, 
O'Malley has never really made that 
clear. Because he has not acknowledged 
the need for change for such a long time, 


O'Malley now faces difficult decisions 
indeed 

“There are still a lot of great scouts 
and instructors in the Dodger organiza- 
tion,’ says Claire. “We have some good 
prospects. [am extremely positive about 
our future. We just have some things to 
pull together.” 

Not Just some things. A lot of things. 
Because right now the Dodger way Js as 
close to last place as it is to first. What 
must Mr. Rickey think? a 
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OR 28 YEARS. ASPIRING 
Paul Bunyans have gath- 
ered in Hayward, Wis.. 
for the Lumberjack World 
Championships. pitting them- 
selves against one another and 
massive lengths of straight- 
reg @aU oY o(OMmA Wa ODAC MEN OF olsen Gg Team TcR Le 
areesoMeTUmccliere MeO RO len MmeR(omm@)Recies 
nearby. The weekend of chal- 
lenges includes such unique tests 
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1 as racing up and down 100-foot- 

fi NS tall trees (a view from the 
* ie ay top, left): chopping—underhand- 
a ed and sidearm style—through 





telephone-pole-thick logs: pro- 
viding half the power to a buck- 
saw slicing off 20-inch-in-diame- 
ter chunks of pine: wrestling 
chain saws as the teeth raucously 
chew through culvert-sized tree 
trunks: and trying to remain up- 
right on logs that are rolling in 
the water. As for the winners, let 
the chips fall where they may. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSE AZEL 
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Spectators come belted and bumbershooted to 
watch the big men—and a few women, such as 
Toni Bluder-Wagner in the speed-climb contest 
(middle right)—challenge the wood. A contes- 
tant marks a log before the chopping event: an- 
other uses sweat and muscle to move a bucksaw. 


The tools of the lumberjack trade include climb- 
ing spurs (top, being sharpened); single-bit axes 
(competition models, made in Australia, cost 
$130); and powerful 20-inch, 60-pound chain 
saws. After the big guys get done, who can blame 
a couple of tots for trying a bit of logrolling. 
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comes to “white water” at the championships. 
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| Flach (foreground) says, “I had to swallow ¢ h io " ae * | Pc 
9 my pride to play at Wimbledon with him.” x | i ones aa sean a wor ae , ) 
| , ord to 6-0, and last month they won ee 2 ae ee Sia T { Ph cn Gi acs os.’ ¢ 
| Wimbledon for the first time Yet for all Ms oon her ga Ris jap Crear e was . ; 
ay | their success, they remain more infa- ae ¥ ‘4 ( Bb ¥ WALL 
mous than famous. How many Ameri- x i ai u r 
cans have been roundly booed by a U.S. a : e ¢ . 7 rs 
Open crowd after beating a foreign pair ,, oe oo i} TY) 
for the title? How many tennis players e i oe p: 
are responsible for the athletic director's ¢ it ay , 
losing his job at their university? pr A 1 
Flach and Seguso have worked long é . sae 
Ken Flach and Robert Seguso have overcome scandal and and hard to achieve notoriety ever since if 5 
estrangement to reign as tennis’s leading doubles team their paths first crossed on the junior cir- it eee 
cuit. “I’m sure I first saw him over a fn ye 
poker hand,” says Flach, 24, a native of x | 
BY ROBERT SULLIVAN _ St. Louis. on ; 
“T used to organize a game every > 
EN FLACH AND ROBERT SEGUSO his shoulders. Seguso is the bearish one _ night,” recalls Seguso, 24, who grew up x 
are the sunset boys of tennis. in the forehand court. Although they in Sunshine, Fla. “We'd stay up real late. cS 
They come out at dusk, after havea combined singles ranking of 229, JI once had to default an 8 a.m. consola- wa : ' 
the stars have finished and when they're on the same side of the tion match after playing cards till 6 in BA A 
most of the crowd has crept court they are world-beaters. Two weeks the morning.”’ a ‘ 
home. The umpire implores the remain- ago they extended their Davis Cup rec- When they were teenagers, little mat- > 
ing few spectators to “stick around, be- 3 rs | x F | | 
Cause we've got some great doubles com- : ¢ , 
ing up.” Then Flach and Seguso flit | 9. PY taite | 
about in the gloaming, always in sync , Ps ; | 
At some point in the match, the umpire ae _ ; | 
will inevitably call, ‘advantage Seguso™ "Ys i Fi yi 
when he means “advantage Flach” In- | | a a y 3 
dividual identity comes hard when = i % 
you're perceived as an indivisible entity. 7 ) | 
For the record, and for the edification | | | 
of €veryone except Flach’s and Seguso’s J i ) Vie fe £ ee . S 
moms and dads, Flach is the one inthe | eee | bag fe By i WLS Lf > | 
left COurt. the one whose hair hangs to As | etn | 
All was forgiven when Seguso and Flach left ae pi | | ) 7 ze oe So | a Tee 


Wimbledon with their first win in 15 months. 
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guso decided to attend Divi- 
sion II Southern Illinois at Ed- 
wardsville, where they could 
play right away after having 
passed a high school equiva- 
lency exam 

That’s where they became 


heart. They had gone into a protracted 
slump in 1986, when Seguso was ham- 
pered by an ailing knee, and a few 
months ago Seguso showed signs of dis- 
affection. He began winking at other 
players. John McEnroe, of all people, 
was the corespondent in a recent Flach- 


GEORGE TIEDEMANN 


doubles partners and honed 5) ares ieee ) (| and-Seguso separation. McEnroe and 
their intricate game. It features °— ee : = Seguso had agreed to pair up for the 
brilliant lateral movement that | class.’ says Flach.""All World Team Cup in Diisseldorf in May 
makes seams in their defense nna co we did was play tennis and for the French Open. Flach felt be- 
yanish before their opponents eat and eat pizza We trayed Segusoand McEnroe entered the 
eyes. It features hard hitting. , = loved it. But, unfortu- Team Cup {they played one match, 
“We do like to smack ‘em,’ rr = | | nately, this all came which they lost to the Spanish duo of 
says Seguso. It features Segu- [ | s . out during my junior Sergio Casa] and Emilio Sanchez), but 
so’s huge serve and Flach’s pin- year” The university when Mac lost in the first round at Ro- 
point returns of serve. It fea- held athletic director land Garros. he told Seguso he was 
tures superstitions: Flach never Ed Bingham responsi- heading home to watch the Lakers. 

steps on a line when he takes ble for allowing the Now jilted himself, Seguso turned to 
the court, and on changeovers two to play tennis Sweden’s Anders Jarryd, who also was 
he always takes the chair far- when they had all but without a partner. Hours before the en- 
thest from the umpire And it features dropped out of school. Because Bingham _ try deadline, Seguso and Jarryd entered 
hand signals before every first serve had tenure, he was reassigned to the the doubles in Paris. Then McEnroe 
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“Other teams use signals to tell the 
server if the netman’s going to poach, 
says Flach. “Our system is different. We 
call where we want the serve to go. It 
helps the netman know where the return 
will come, and it keeps his head in the 
match. It’s just like a catcher calling the 


physical-education department rather 
than fired, and the school dropped ten- 
nis for three years. 

Flach and Seguso hightailed it onto 
the pro circuit, where they quickly es- 
tablished themselves as a better-than- 
good doubles team. By 1985 they were 


called Seguso and said, “O.K., [ll play.” 
Seguso said something unprintable, and 
McEnroe said something even worse. 
Now for the socko ending, Jarryd and 
Seguso won the French Open after being 


Bassett and Seguso plan to make their off- 


pitch. The server can shake the netman ranked first in the world, and that year _ court partnership permanent in September. 
off if he wants to, but he rarely does. they shared $593,878 in doubles win- 
We're of one mind out there We know nings. They finished out the year with 


what the other guy wants to do in most _ their victory at the U.S. Open. 
Situations.” In the championship match, they 
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Flach and Seguso led Southern Illi- 
nois to three straight Division I nation- 
al championships, in 1981, '82 and ‘83. 
Flach won three singles titles and two 
doubles championships, while Seguso, 
who played on two of the title teams, 
won one doubles crown. A cynic might 
Suggest that such outstanding athletic 
Success was achieved at the expense 
of less-than-outstanding academic 
achievement, The cynic would be right, 
When asked what they majored in at 
Edwardsville, Flach and Seguso answer 
In unison, “Tennis.” “We never went to 


played the flamboyant Frenchmen 
Yannick Noah and Henri Leconte 
When the teams split the first two sets, 
Flach and Seguso faced set point in the 
third-set tiebreaker. After a rat-a-tat ex- 
change at net, Leconte launched the in- 
famous “hair shot,’ a swinging volley 
that whizzed by Flach’s right ear on its 
way to landing beyond the baseline. The 
Frenchmen were certain that the ball 
had nicked the American's long locks. 
The umpire wasn’t sure, so he appealed 
to Flach, who pleaded ignorance. Noah 
went berserk. and the crowd booed long 
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down two sets to none in the finals to 
Noah and Guy Forget. 

Figuring that McEnroe might be for- 
ever inconstant, Seguso phoned Flach 
and said, “Hey, got a date for Wimble- 
don?” Flach tells of his reaction in Dear 
Abby-ese “He had dumped me That 
had been brutal I had to swallow my 
pride to play Wimbledon with him, but I 
said,‘O K ,T'll do this for the future ‘I’m 
looking long term. I told him, “McEnroe 
just couldn't be long term for you 
Flach’s decision paid short-term bene- 
fits. too He and Seguso won Wimble- 
don, their first tournament victory in 145 
months, overcoming a two-set deficit in 
the finals to defeat Casal and Sanchez 
3-6. 6-7, 7-6, 6-1, 6-4 

Sezuso now has three Grand Slam 
doubles titles, while Flach has four (He 
also won the mixed doubles, with Kathy 
Jordan, at last years French Open and 
Wimbledon ) That's a lot of major wins, 
but none of them has been more tmpor- 
tant to them than their six Davis Cup 
victories together. “Playing for your 
country makes every point seem far 
more significant.” says Flach 

Their Cup streak, which began in 
1985, has been a tenuous and harrowing 


One thing Flach and Seguso never squabble 
over is who'll sit where during changeovers. 


one In Hamburg that year, Flach and 
Seguso rallied to defeat Boris Becker 
and Andreas Maurer after Becker 
served for the match at 5—4 in the fifth 
set The US. still lost the tre 3-2 Last 
year Flach and Seguso won early-round 
matches by overcoming the clay and the 
boisterous fans of Ecuador and Mexico. 
Then, while Seguso’s bum knee was on 
the mend, Flach teamed with Paul An- 
nacone to win a stirring five-setler—the 
only U.S. point—against Australia 

Earlier this year. Flach and Seguso 
again showed remarkable tenacity in 
coming back from two sets down to beat 
Victor Pecci and Francisco Gonzalez on 
the clay in Paraguay. The scene in 
Asuncion made West Germany, Ecua- 
dor and Mexico seem serene. The spec- 
tators beat drums, chanted obscenities, 
threw coins—one of which hit Flach in 
the head—screamed during points and 
prodded the linesmen into making a 
number of terrible calls against the U.S. 
“T just wanted to take a machine gun out 
and shoot every one of them,” says Se- 
guso. “It wouldn't have bothered me at 
all. would have slept fine.” 

Paraguay upset the U.S. 3-2, and 
Spain beat West Germany by the same 
score on the same weekend. Those re- 
sults set up the relegation-round tie 
against West Germany two weeks ago in 


ee = 


Hartford The loser would go into zonal 
play—and thus be ineligible to compete 
for the Cup—for at least next year 
When McEnroe and Tim Mayotte lost 
the first two singles matches, Flach and 
Seguso found themselves in a must-win 
situation. They beat Eric Jelen and 
Ricki Osterthun in straight sets, but 
West Germany won the tie 3-2. 

Whither Flach and Seguso after 
Hartford? ‘“‘We're back together, I 
think,’ says Flach “The Wimbledon 
matches were something new. We were 
professional yet intense. Maybe the sep- 
aration was good for us. Maybe we just 
needed to get a little more mature ”’ 

That would be something, for maturi- 
ty has never been their long suit. They 
have traded punches off the court. and 
on it Flach has dropped to his knees to 
scream in a linesman’s face. Ah, but life 
changes, even for Flach and Seguso. 
Flach says that marrying cover-girl 
model Sandra Freeman last September 
has calmed him. Seguso’s whirlwind 
courtship of tennis princess Carling Bas- 
sett has turned into an engagement (a 
Sept. 26 wedding is planned), and he, 
too, seems to be settling down. 

Will domesticity breed on-court tran- 
quillity? And if it does, a larger question 
looms. Can Flach and Seguso possibly 
win without turmoil? gq 
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Country is England. The Blade is Trico... 
The Number One Blade Worldwide. 


Buffalo, New York, Brownsville, Texas, Brentford, 
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England, Melbourne, Australia, and Matamoros, Mexico; 

and by licensees in many other countries. These blades 

made around the world that carry the Trico name will fit 

more cars and trucks on the road today than any other ~ 

make. | 4 
So, remember, when it’s time 

for replacement blades, be sure 

to get world class quality and 

performance. Buy Trico.,,the 

number one blade worldwide. 


"more people rely on Trico blades and wiper systems 
Bian any Gther brand, They trust the Trico name for the » 
> best view of the road - even in the most difficult driving 
* conditions. } o | Tae 
"Trico created the wiper blade industry in 1917. Today, 
> Trico wiper blades are original equipment on hundreds 
of Vehicle models made around the world. Almost 100% 
| of the vehicles manufactured in England are equipped 

"with Trico wiperblades. , is 

_ Trico blades Ane systems are made In plants in 
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A NEW FORCE IN THE GAME 


Englana’s long-hitting Laura Davies starred in two Opens 


BY JAIME DIAZ 


A safe par was all Laura Davies needed 
when she came to the 493-yard, par-5 
17th hole at the Plainfield (NJ ) Coun- 
try Club in last week's playoff for the 
US. Women’s Open. The 23-year-old 
Englishwoman led Japan’s Ayako Oka- 
moto by two shots and JoAnne Carner 
of the U.S. by three. Davies choked up 
on her driver and punched a low, con- 
trolled draw 250 yards down the heart of 
the fairway. Then she smashed a three- 
wood 237 yards to the front of the green. 
Three putts produced a safe par, the 
Laura Davies way 

Moments later she holed out a four- 
footer on 18 to become the first British 
player to win the event, 
which, because of rain de- 
lays and the first three- 
way ue in Open history. 
seemed to go on and on. 
The victory also made 
Davies. who won last 
years Ladies British 
Open at Royal Birkdale. 
the only woman to tn- 
umph in both Opens, 

At 3’ 10” and nearly 
200 pounds, Davies is the 
longest hitter ever in 
womens golf In contests 

Se ltl England she has driven 
nearly 300 yards, and at Plainfield she 
recorded a drive of 276 yards. More tell- 
Ing, she averaged 250.3 yards in driving 
distance for the week, whereas the field 
averaged 218 7. It's fair to say that if Da- 
vies played on the men’s tour, she 
wouldn't be its shortest hitter. 

But she didn’t have much time to 
think about that at Plainfield. The Tues- 
day playoff created havoc in her tight 
schedule. After politely thanking every- 
one, she packed up her trophy and high- 
tailed it back to England to defend her 
British Open title, starting Thursday. 
She arrived at Heathrow on Wednesday 


LHOdS* Viv /NOHNTO JAVO 


Davies, with brother Tony carrying her clubs, 
displayed eye-opening power in New Jersey. 
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morning with just enough time to stop at 
home in Ottershaw in Surrey before 
making the 44-hour drive to St. Mellion 
in Cornwall Upon her arrival, she was 
lured into the pressroom on the pretense 
that she was needed at a press confer- 
ence and surprised by all her pals witha 
champagne celebration. 

Then, without so much as a peek at 
the course before teeing off, Davies shot 
73-72 to lead the field by two strokes af- 
ter 36 holes. No one was more surprised 
by those rounds than Davies, who ad- 
mitted, “For me, making the cut was the 
big thing.” She finished tied for second, 
one stroke behind one of her closest 
friends, Britain’s Alison Nicholas. “I 
didn’t feel mentally tired, but my legs 


got ured, walking up all those steep 
hills,’ said Davies 

All in all. she had a remarkable two 
weeks. “When Nancy Lopez turned pro 
and won everything, she was Just excep- 
tional. and I think Laura 1s like that,” 
says Carner, whose own powerful game 
was dwarfed by Davies's at Plainfield 
“Everything about her game is impres- 
sive. She is one of those great players 
now being shown to the world.” 

Davies has been a star on the wom- 
en’s tour in Europe since turning pro in 
1985, several months after representing 
Great Britain and Ireland in the Curtis 
Cup. She was the leading money winner 
($35.000) and Rookie of the Year in ‘85, 
and last year she won four tournaments 
and repeated as the lop money winner 
with $60,000 

Plainfield was only Davies's fourth 
tournament in the States. She finished 
11th, six strokes back, at last year’s U.S. 
Open outside Dayton She missed the 
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in one width. 


Why is it that every ath- 
letic footwear manufacturer 
other than New Balance 
seems content to make most 
of their shoes in only one 

Ay pit (a La width? 
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ae ee ee our : 
wa eee neNe” it's more com- 


plicated to do it the right way. 
It complicates both the man- 
ufacturing and the selling 
process. Not only do you 
have _ \ tomake more 

*)__ shoes. You 
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RUNNING 


tell you why— 


also have to convince stores 
to stock more of your shoes. 


CATEGORY MEN'S WOMEN'S 


AEROBIC D,2E 2A,B,D 


BASKETBALL®* B,D, 2E 


B,D,2E,4E 2A,B,D 


SOCCER = 


TENNIS* B,D,2E,4E 2A,B,D 


WALKING/ 
HIKING 


*Kids' shoes available in medium and wide 


The one thing it doesn't 


2A,B,D,2E,4E 2A,B,D 


complicate is an athlete's abil- 
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ity to find a shoe that fits the 
way it should. And that’s why 
every category of shoe we 
make—even our kids’ shoes— 
comes in multiple widths. 

If you want to get a pair 
of athletic shoes that fit, geta 
pair of New Balance. 

There’s no excuse for 
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ow good 
can you feel? 


Introducing FITNESS, HEALTH & NUTRITION-a 
revolutionary book series for achieving greater health 
in the new age of fitness. 


Never before has so much new and vital information been 
available to guide you on your path to greater personal health. It’s 
all here—compiled with the help of an internationally-acclaimed 
board of fitness advisors in TIME-LIFE BOOKS’ FITNESS, HEALTH 
& NUTRITION. 

These lavishly-illustrated, easy-to-use volumes represent the 
truth in an age of so much fitness confusion. You'll 
learn new, more efficient exercises . . . why worka- (Ce 
holics often live longer than loafers . . . detailed 
nutritional and diet advice such as the amazing 
fatigue-fighting benefits of a high carbohydrate 
diet. 

Introduce yourself to this life-changing series 
with the first volume, The Fit Body. It will pro- 
vide you with a new, personalized design for a 
truly efficient workout—a program you can easily 
fit into your busy schedule. You'll also find out 
which is the single best overall exercise (quality 
not quantity is the key). 

Like all volumes in FITNESS, HEALTH & NUTRI- 

TION, including Managing Stress, Getting Firm, 

Fating Right and Massage, The Fit Body is yours 

to examine FREE for 10 days. Keep it and pay _ 
just $12.99 plus shipping and handling. Oa 
Others will follow one about every other she 
month. Keep only those you want, 
cancel anytime. 


as 
is 
—_— 


Call TOLL-FREE to put The 
Fit Body to the test. 
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__ .., _ LIME] 
, 1-800-445-TIME fara 
(11:00a.m.to11:;00p.m.) gagoKSs 

For Customer Service, call TOLL-FREE 
1-800-62 1-7026 (1-800-572-8255 in Illinois) 
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Or write: TIME-LIFE BOOKS Branch D6AJL7, P.O. Box 5652, Chicago, IL 60680-5652 


cut by one stroke at the 
’86 Dinah Shore. At this 
years Dinah Shore she 
shot 66 in the first round 
to take the lead but bal- 
looned to an 83 in the sec- 
ond and finished tied for 
33rd. Since then, Davies 
has harnessed her power, 
choking up on her clubs 
and not going for every 
pin with her irons. 

In the enervating heat 
and humidity at Plain- 
field, Davies made intelli- 
gent use of a tremendous : 
advantage. On a wet, hilly course, which 
played backbreakingly long for the ma- 
jority of the field, Davies could hit 
smooth, controlled tee shots with three- 
and five-woods and still use less club for 
her approaches than players who used 
drivers off the tee. Davies did hit her 
driver on the four par 5s, and she 
reached two of them in two shots. No 
one else reached any of the par 5s intwo 
Moreover, Davies needed only 120 putts 
for 72 holes, third-best in the field. 

Okamoto was direct in her praise. “I 
do not feel I am even on the same plane 
with her,” she said, ‘“Laura might be the 
most impressive player I have ever met. 
She ts thrilling to watch.” 

Such accolades embarrass Davies. 
During the fourth round at Plainfield, 
when she was tied for the lead, she 
turned to her brother, Tony, 26, who 
caddied for her, and said, “This is ridic- 
ulous. We could win the U.S. Open.” 

At the same time, she takes pride in 
proving that she isn’t merely a long hit- 
ter. “Nothing annoys me more than this 
reputation of being a wild hitter,” she 
says. “I may miss a fairway, but I don't 
miss it a long way. I’d rather be called 
a straight hitter than a long hitter 
any day.” 

That’s about as contentious as Davies 
gets. Although she is physically umpos- 
ing, she is a gentle soul, eager to please 
and easy to approach. Before the playoff 
she said, “The biggest thing for me is be- 
ing liked by the people who are watch- 
ing. Just being liked by these people, I 
feel like I’ve already won this week.” 


OAVE CANNOW/ ALL-SPORT 
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It took six days and 90 holes at Plainfield for 
Davies to prevall in a three-way playoff. 


Such an attitude is in keeping with 
Davies's humble golf beginnings. She 
started when her father, Dave. a me- 
chanical engineer who now lives near 
Columbia, S.C., draped a blanket over a 
rope between two trees in the backyard 
and had Laura and Tony hit balls into it 
Her parents divorced when Laura was 
eight, and she and Tony grew up with 
their mother and stepfather, Rita and 
Mike Allen 

At 13, Laura got serious about golf. 
She played mostly with Tony and his 
friends, and the sibling rivalry produced 
some sparks. “I used to sling the old golf 
club quite a distance,” she says. “Tony 
and I used to be dreadful. We could 
spend 20 minutes trying to get a club one 
of us had thrown into a tree.” 

“Laura is first and foremost a girl who 
plays games,” says her stepfather. “Be it 
golf, snooker, soccer or whatever, the 
game is the thing. She loves competing.” 

As for talent, says her father, “Laura 
is a natural, I have home movies of her 
hitting the ball when she was eight, then 
at 12 and later at 16. It’s the same swing 
as today—short, compact and power- 
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In spite of jet lag and no practice round, she 
finished a strong second in the British Open. 


ful.” It's a swing fashioned mainly 
through play on the course rather than 
on the practice tee, where she usually 
does little more than warm up before go- 
ing out for a round. 

Recently, Davies bought a house next 
to her mother’s in Ottershaw, where she 
may be seen walking her dog, Domi- 
nique, a greyhound who has won 5 of 11 
races at the local track. She also likes to 
drive her BMW, handling mountain 
roads with precision and roaring along 
motorways, and this week she took a fer- 
ry across the English Channel so that 
she could drive to the German Open in 
Hamburg. 

Davies wants to play the LPGA tour 
in 1988, but unless the association relax- 
es its rules for her, she will have to quali- 
fy in September just like any other tour 
hopeful. The LPGA recognizes the situ- 
ation as “sensitive,” and the players will 
vate on it within the next few weeks. If 
she joins the tour, next year she will play 
in Europe and Japan as well as some [5 
events in the U.S, Her next appearance 
in the States will be later this month at 
the Nestle World Championship of 
Women’s Golf, in Lake Lanier Islands, 
Ga., northeast of Atlanta. 

“People may think that from now on 
I should win every tournament,” says 
Davies. “But I shan’t be going out think- 
ing that I’m the best golfer or whatever. 
I don’t really know about wanting to be 
one of the best in the world. It just scares 
me to think about it,” 

It probably scares the American pros 
even more. a 
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MAJOR IMPROVEMENT 


Besides Oakland’s Mark 
McGwire, who had 37 home 
runs al week's end, al least 
three other AL rookies have 
a shot at 30 home runs’ De- 
troit's Matt Nokes. Califor- 


' nia’s Devon White and Bos- 


ton’s Ellis Burks In his mast 
productive minor league sea- 
son, McGwire hit all of 24 
homers, and each of the other 
sudden sluggers had minor 


| league bests of 14. 


“The hardest thing to 
judge in a young player is 


| power,’ says Pirate G.M. Syd 


Thnift. “There are so many 


adjustments and physical 


JEARY WACHTER 


changes that take place.” 
Says Blue Jays scouting su- 


pervisor Wayne Morgan: | 


“Between aluminum bats 


and hitting styles, you can get | 


completely fooled.” And, ac- 
cording to the Mets vice- 
president for baseball opera- 
tions, Joe McIlvaine, “The 
two things you can t judge are 
a player's growth potential 
and his ability to learn to hit 
the ball out in front and drive 
it for power When you look 
at an Eric Davis, a White, a 
Burks or a George Foster as a 
kid, they're slight, and it’s 
hard to say they'll get bigger 
Pedro Guerrero was a skinny 
teenager when the Indians 
signed him. Jose Canseco 
welghed 170 pounds in high 


school. Then you have hitters | 


like Wade Boggs, George 
Brett and Don Mattingly 
who have outstanding line 
drive strokes, then adjust 
Boggs went through the mi- 


nor league draft unclaimed | 


two years in a row [after fin- 
ishing second in Double A 
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THE MILD, MILD WEST 

The Western Division leaders, the Twins and Reds, are on 
pace to win fewer than 90 games each Before divisional 
play began in 1969, only five teams with fewer than 90 vic- 
tories won pennants. Seven teams have taken division titles 
despite not winning 90 games (excluding the strike season 
of 1981), but only one of them—the 1973 Mets—went on to 


win the pennant. 


No NL West team had a winning record from April 30 


through Aug. |. 


CANDY FROM A BABY 

The Brewers tied their club record of five steals in a game 
in three straight games, July 26-28. However, the last two 
games were against Texas and catcher Mike Stanley. What 
does that mean? Not much. Ranger catchers have thrown 
out only 17 of 148 runners this year; 49 of 51 runners have 
stolen successfully on Stanley, including 26 in a row 


through week’s end. 


BUT DOES JOHN McNAMARA KNOW? 

Perhaps the least appreciated lefthanded reliever in the AL 
is Boston’s Joe Sambito, who underwent complex arm sur- 
gery in April of 1982. This year he has 1) prevented eight of 
nine runners from scoring from third with less than two 
out; 2) held lefthanded batters toa .175 average; 3) allowed 


and Triple A batting races] 
because no one thought he 
could hit homers. Dave Ma- 
gadan may develop the same 
way with the Mets. 
“McGwire was different. 


| You could see he had great 


power, because he had such a 
great swing. But a lot of mi- 
nor league and college slug- 
pers raise questions because 
of the aluminum bat.” 
Florida State’s Jeff Led- 
better set an NCAA record 
with 42 homers in 1982 and 
then couldn't hit a minor 


| league fastball; onetime Tiger 


farmhand Mike Laga was a 
34-homer slugger in Triple A 
who Sparky Anderson pre- 


iH dicted would “make us all 


Blyleven is using a new grip (and a few tricks?) to keep the gophers down. 


forget every power hitter who 
ever lived.” Uh-huh. Laga 


has since been all but forgot- 
ten in Louisville. 


On the other hand, many | 


scouts scoffed at Pete Inca- 


 viglia’s home run records at 


Oklahoma State and said he 
would never hit even an aver- 
age major league fastball. He 
turned out to be the real 
thing. 


OLD DOG, NEW TRICKS 


After giving up a record 50 


gopher balls last year and 31 | 


in his first 22 starts this year, 
Minnesota’s Bert Blyleven 
has begun gripping his fast- 
ball across the seams to make 
it sink, and he has been ac- 


cused of scuffing balls to | 


get added movement. “He 
doesn’t have the get-up on his 


just four hits in 33 at bats when runners were in SCOTINE po- 
sition; and 4) allowed no stolen bases, while picking off two 


FUNNETYS. 


THE NEXT PRIZE: THREE DAYS 

The Giants held Instant Vacation Night on July 24. To be 
eligible, contestants had to come to Candlestick with their 
bags packed, because winners would be whisked away 
right after the game. One prize was two days in Philadel- 
phia, The winner was a vacationer from New Jersey 


QUOTES OF THE WEEK 

e Boston G.M. Lou Gorman, on Don Baylor's request to be 
traded: ““He’s in our future, for the moment ” 

@ Mike Schmidt, on what he'll miss most after he retires 


from baseball: 


“The french fries with room service.” 


e Yankee owner George Steinbrenner, to NBC’s Tony Ku- 


bek and Bob Costas: 
agent] Cal Ripken.” 


“We'd have to be interested in [free 


MARQUEE OF THE WEEK 
Sign outside Yankee Stadium before Tommy John’s start 
against the Royals on July 30: THE OLD MAN AND K.C 


GOOD DAY, SUNSHINE 

Andre Dawson went to the right place when he left Mon- 
treal for the Cubs. Through Sunday he was hitting 335 
with 20 homers and 55 RBIs in 197 at bats under the blue 
sky at Wrigley Field and .256 with 7 homers and 25 RBIs 
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fastball he once had,” says 
manager Tom Kelly. In one 
of Blyleven’s first starts since 
making the change, he al- 
lowed only two fly balls 


- apainst the Blue Jays then 


lost on a wild pitch.... NL 
clubs are clearly not going to 
mess with Jack Clark any 
longer. The Giants walked 
the Cardinals slugger nine 
times in four games recently. 
Willie McGee followed two 
of those walks by hitting into 
double plays. Mets manager 
Davey Johnson, who said he 
had never walked anyone in- 


tentionally in the first inning, | 


did just that to Clark. As of 
Sunday, Clark had been 


Walked in 12 straight games | 
(three short of the National | 


League record) and was 


a ed — 


S . 
in 133 at bats under the lights on the road. 


within reach of the NL rec- 


ord for most walks in a sea- | 


son, 148, held by Eddie 
Stanky and Jim Wynn. Op- 
ponents will pitch around 
Clark as long as McGee and 
Tony Pena continue to fail to 
protect him with their 
bats.... Reports persist of a 
rift between Houston G_.M. 
Dick Wagner and manager 
Hal Lanier, which could 
jeopardize Lanier’s job. 
Meanwhile, Nolan Ryan ts 
living a pitcher’s nightmare. 
He has lost eight in a row 
even though his fastball was 
clocked at 97 mph last week. 
In six of his losses, Ryan has 
struck out at least nine; he 
has had seven losses and four 
no-decisions in which he has 
allowed four hits or fewer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

@ With Eric Davis in the lineup the Reds average 5.5 runsa 
game and are 50-40. Without him they average 3.3 nuns 
and are 6-9 (and have been shut out three times). 

@ Phillies second baseman Juan Samuel is on pace to be- 
come the first infielder to hit 30 homers, steal 30 bases and 
knock in 100 runs. 

@ Texas outfielder Ruben Sierra has |1 three-RBI games, 
but only 8 three-hit games. 

@ Pittsburgh’s Rick Reuschel has allowed a total of eight 
walks in his last 10 starts. 

& From 1982 to 86 the Red Sox’ winning percentage was 
537 with Jim Rice in the lineup, .439 without him. It was 
530 with Wade Boggs in the lineup, 532 without him. 

@ With Andres Galarraga, Vance Law and Tim Wallach 
above .300 and Hubie Brooks closing in, the Expos could 
soon have an all-.300 infield. 

M@ This year’s baseball Cardinals are outdrawing last year’s 
football Cardinals with an average attendance of 38,244 to 
one of 35,548. 

& Minnesota take note: Proving that middle-aged gentle- 
men need their rest, Steve Carlton was 3-3, 4.19 for Cleve- 
land with five or more days between starts, but 0-4, 7.72 
with four days’ rest or less. 

M@ The Orioles are 4-28 against the five teams ahead of 
them in the AL East standings. 

—@ In his last four starts, California’s Don Sutton has al- 
lowed only 15 hits in 22% innings, but 9 were homers. 
®@ The Royals have a record of 3-21 in Yankee Stadium 
since the Pine Tar game, Aug. 18, 1983. 
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TEMPER, TEMPER 


The Yankees may indeed be 
worried about Rickey Hen- 
derson’s sore hamstring, but 
after rumors circulated about 
a possible suspension—one 
tabloid called him “the Sul- 
tan of Sulk,” and he stopped 
lalking to teammates—it 
looked as if he might simply 
tune out the Yankees for the 
rest of the year.... Padres 
manager Larry Bowa lost his 
infamous temper—with good 
reason—afier a 15-5 loss in 
Cincinnati July 29 and asked 
the front office to start getting 
rid of some players. First on 
his list is apparently pitcher 
Eric Show, who, with the Pa- 
dres down 4—0 in their half of 
the third, asked Bowa if he 
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Should bat. “That showed me 
he wanted out,” said Bowa 
Another on Bowa’'s hit list 1s 
third baseman Chris Brown, 
he of the endless list of tnju- 
ries. Since being traded to San 
Diego by the Giants on July 5, 
Brown has played in as many 
games (13 of a possible 24) as 
reliever Mark Davis. The Pa- 
dres offered Show to the Gi- 
ants and the Reds, but net- 
ther bit. One NL scout says 
Show may not be the same 


| pitcher since his beaning of 


the Cubs’ Andre Dawson 


“One thing Show did well was | 


tail his fastball in on nght- 
handed hitters,’ says the 


Scouts agree that a praspect’s 
power potential ts one of the 
most difficult qualities to as- 


sess. Many a minor leaguer 
with modest home run num- 


| bers develops into a major 
| threat in the majors. Here are 


15 selected big leaguers along 
with their best home run sea- 
sons tt the majors and in the 
minors (minimum 100 games). 


Majors Minors 


Jesse Barfield. 


| DarrellEvans |... _ 
| Don Mattingly... 


Dwayne Murphy ....33..... 
Eddie Murray 
CecilCooper 
Kirby Puckett 
George Brett... 
Doug DeCinces ..... 
Larry Parrish... 
Rickey Henderson __ 
Ryne Sandberg ... 
Mike Davis . 

Alan Trammell... 
Lou Whitaker .......... 


scout “But lately he hasn't 


- thrown more than a couple of 


pitches on the inside part of 
the plate.” 


ROYAL FLUSH 


| Rumblings about Billy Gard- 


ner’s future in Kansas City 
have begun as the Royals 
struggle with their slug-or- 
sink style, to which Royals 
Stadium 1s not conducive 
(K.-C 1s next-to-last in the 
AL in doubles and stolen base 
attempts). Then there’s the 


| bullpen, which failed in each 


of five save opportunities in a 


| 25-game stretch through last 


weekend. It didn’t take 
Charlie Kerfeld long to get 
back into the Houston dog- 
house. Two weeks after re- 


| turning from the minors, the 


rotund reliever was caught by 
a IV camera munching on 


| some ribs in the visitors’ bull- 
} pen at Shea Stadium.... 


Now that the Angels have 
signed Bill Buckner, Brian 
Downing will eventually sur- 


| render his DH spot and re- 


turn to leftfield, with Garry 
Pettis’s salami bat being re- 
tired to the bench, or to the 
minors, Downing isn’t happy 
about the move, because he’ll 
have to spend time before 
games working in the out- 
field. At 36, he feels he Is bet- 
ter off concentrating only on 
hitting. 


Baseball management has 
been able to stunt the escala- 
tion of salaries with a con- 
certed effort to ignore free 
agency. But it has not suc- 


| ceeded in doing the same 


with signing bonuses to draft- 
ees. After Ken Gniffey Jr., the 
No. | pick in the June draft. 
got $160,000 from Seattle, the 
No. 2 pick, Pittsburgh’s Mark 
Merchant, got $165,000, and 


| the No. 7 pick, Onole pitcher 


Downing hopes the years don't catch up to him when he returns to the field. 


Chris Myers, got $167,000. By 
holding out until last week, 
Jack McDowell, the No. 5 
pick out of Stanford, got 
$175,000 and a promise of a 
September big league call-up 
from the White Sox... . Ori- 
ole manager Cal Ripken is 
taking heat for the way he 


- eS 
L 
OUTFIELE 
Happy 54th to a Rock with sock. 


handles his pitching staff. For 
one thing, he has too often 


| Overworked reliever Tom 


Niedenfuer, who is most ef- 
fective when pitching only 
one inning, as evidenced by 
his 1.86 ERA in 194 first in- 
nings of work. Beyond one 
inning, Niedenfuer’s ERA 
swells to 10.13. If he can re- 
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place Don Aase as the On- 
oles’ closer, Niedenfuer can 
be immensely important to a 
bullpen that has blown 29 of 
50 save opportunities... . 
Earlier this season, Giants 
utilityman Harry Spilman 
ended the majors’ longest 
streak without a stolen base 
(649 at bats), and on July 24 
his teammates presented him 
with the base he stole— 
mounted. Meanwhile, Spil- 


'man has gone 697 at bats 


without hitting a triple. He 
blames it on Candlestick 
Park’s infamous meteorolo- 
gy. “Every time I hit a ball 
that might be a triple,” he 
said, “I’m running against the 
wind,” 

Said teammate Chris 
Speier to Spilman: “What 
was your excuse when you 
played in the Astrodome? 
Running against the air-con- 
ditioning?” . .. Bo Jackson is 


| having more problems in 


Kansas City. He is being 
booed heavily at home, and 
he messed up twice in the 
field in New York last week, 
He further infuriated his 
manager when he tried to 
bunt with two outs and none 
on, with the Royals trailing 
by a run a 
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We numbers speak for 
themselves. 

For $10.75, welll 
deliver 2 full pounds. 
That's about half what 
most others charge. 

And Express Mail” 
service has overnight 
reliability that's close to 
perfect. 

And with 13,500 
Express Mail collection 
boxes, 26,000 Express 
Mail post offices and 
265,000 letter carriers 
nationwide, we give you 
more convenient places 
to mail your packages 
than everyone else 
combined. 

So for price, reliability 
and convenience, were 
the ones who will give 
you your $10.75's worth. 

And then some. 

For more information, 
contact your local post 
office. 

When we say overnight, 
we mean overnight. 


EXPRESS MAIL. 


NO OTHER OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
DELIVERS SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE. 
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BY PAUL ZIMMERMAN 


game ODD CHRISTENSEN S FINGER HITS THE 
B® button. and the videotape shoots for- 
ward, stopping at fourth-and-goal on 

| the Cleveland eight-yard line as time 

is running out He restarts the tape. 
‘Raider quarterback Mare Wilson 
drops back, buying time, looking, 

J jooking. finally hitting his tight 

2283 end. Christensen, who has somehow 
wormed his way between two defenders. 
Christensen makes a diving, rolling catch, 
and the official throws his arms up with 29 
seconds showing on the clock. A sudden si- 
lence falls over Cleveland Stadium. 

“That's what I love best—that massive 
crowd silence when something bad hap- 
pens.” Christensen says. “I’ve run this back a 
million times. It’s getting fuzzy.” 

The date of the game was Oct. 20, 1985, 
the score: Raiders 21, Browns 20. Afterward 
Raider coach Tom Flores said, “We gave 
Todd the end zone and told him to get open.” 
It’s one of the gems of Christensen's personal 
highlight film 

‘Now watch.” he says, hitting the button 
again. ‘“Watch the cop in the end zone. He 
takes off his helmet and throws it on the 
ground.” 

“Where? I didn’t see it,” says Christen- 
sen's eight-year-old son, Toby, the oldest of 
his three boys. 

“Look closely,” Christensen says. “See. 


WHEN L.A. RAIDER TIGHT 


END TODD CHRISTENSEN 
PUTS ON HIS PERSONAL 
HIGHLIGHT TAPE, IT IS 
EASY TO SEE HOW HE 
MADE 349 RECEPTIONS IN 
THE LAST FOUR YEARS. 
THE BEST CATCH OF ALL: 


WHEN L.A. SIGNED HIM UP 
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he spikes it. There, right there” 

“Oh yeah,” Toby says. 

“Now watch.’ says Christensen, 
shooting the tape forward. “Charger 
game in San Diego the same year.’ We 
see Christensen pull in the 24-yard TD 
pass that gave L A. the lead with 1:49 
remaining. “Here's the best part,” he 
says. “I’m over by the wall. and a fan 
pours beer on me See it?” 

“No,” says Toby. 

“Wait, Dll slow it down,” Christen- 
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Christensen has a knack for finding the hole in 
a zone and making the catch in heavy traffic. 


sen says, and we see a silvery streak 
cascade gently onto his head. “See, Do- 
kie Williams turns and looks at the 
guy,” Christensen says. “My helmet 
smelled of beer in the locker room.” 
Such little indignities are important 
in Christensen’s collected and capsul- 
ized presentation of his career, those 
moments that trigger his competitive 
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instincts. They dont like me? Good, Ill 
stick itto em. And if you don t believe it, 
watch the tape. It's all here. Icollected tt 
myself. 

Self-centered? Yes, Christensen has 
been called that, more often by team- 
mates than by opponents. Arrogant? 
Yes. he has been called that, too, but 
it’s not really an accurate assessment 
it's more a matter of his constantly try- 
ing to explain and assert himself than 
it is arrogance Humble? No, he has 
never been accused of being humble. 
yet there 1s a strange streak of humility 
in this complex personality 

Christensen sneers at the Macho 
Man label that others have occasional- 
ly attached to him, and some of his fa- 
vorite stories deal with the defeat of his 
ego’ Macho Man stopped by a stew- 
ardess who won't let him carry his 
MVP trophy from the 1977 Blue-Gray 
game aboard the plane. Macho Man 
backed down by a little old lady on an- 
other pJane after he asked her to put 
out her cigarette. Macho Man wander- 
ing like a gypsy through the NFL 
before finally catching on with the 
Raiders 

Raider linebacker Matt Millen re- 
calls: “One day I said to him, ‘Todd, 
I’m going to tell you one thing you're 
lacking,’ and he said, “Humility, and I 
said, ‘No, conformity.’ ” 

“Tf you can figure Todd Christensen 
out,” Raider defensive end Howie 
Long says, “give meacall, and you can 
come analyze me.” 

Christensen keeps his own records 
and collects his own trivia; collects 
trivia in general, actually. He can tell 
you the first time he ever sat down 
with his father to read a copy of Street 
& Syith s—it became an annual ritual 
back in his hometown, Eugene, Ore.— 
and announced that someday his pic- 
ture would be in that magazine. “It 
was the 1965 issue. I was eijght,”’ says 
the 31-year-old Christensen. “Lenny 
Moore was on the cover. That was the 
year he scored 20 touchdowns.” 

He can tell you the records that will 
never be broken—"Paul Hornung, 176 
points in 1960: 15 TDs, 15 field goals, 
41 extra points, they won't break it be- 
cause running backs don't kick any- 


An over-the-shoulder TD grab against the 
Chargers was one of his 82 receptions in ’85. 


Todd’s No. 46 signifies special-teams ex- 
cellence, but his specialty now Is offense. 


more’ —and he can tell you the records 
that will fall this year He has a file of 
jokes compiled on index cards, for use 
in speaking engagements, and another 
file containing quotes, from Shake- 
speare to Dizzy Dean. You want to 
compete with him? Fine Try covering 
him when he goes out for a pass. In the 
past four years he has caught more of 
them (349) than anyone else has over 
that span of time. (Of active players, 
next best 1s Art Monk, who 1s 32 
catches short.) Don’t try to match him 
quote for quote. You won't win. You 
want to do some verbal sparring with 
him? You'll come away bruised, be- 
cause he'll match you barb for barb, 
each remark slicing a little deeper 

But underneath, a little voice tells 
him. Hold on, wait a minute, slow down, 
Todd. You're at the top. You've made it 
Few people tn the world do their jobs as 
well as you do. You don't need to prove 
yourself anymore, Why not relax? 

“T wonder at that myself,” Christen- 
sen says. “I guess the answer is ego. I 
wear my ego on my sleeve—as every- 
one can plainly see.” 

The world found out about him in 
January 1984, when the Raiders were 
getting ready to play Washington in 
Super Bowl XVIII. He was coming off 
a 92-catch season, the first year of his 
great four-year run. At interview ses- 
sions he handed out mimeographed 
copies of his poem “A Destiny to 
Win.” He quoted Teddy Roosevelt, 
Walt Kelly, Gandhi. Feature writers 
went wild. A gen-u-ine intellectual. 
Quotes got garbled. He mentioned 
Gibbon's The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and it came out in one 
L.A. paper as Rise and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, by Gibbons. What’s the 
difference, Gibbon, Gibbons? They 
had their Renaissance man, at least for 
that week. 

His teammates, meanwhile, looked 
on with furred eyes. Geez, that’s Todd 
for you. 

“Look,” he says, “I very genuinely 
wanted to have my poetry published at 
that time. Here I’ve got reporters from 
Pig’s Knuckle, Arkansas, to Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, talking to me, and I'd be 
an idiot not to take advantage of it. 
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And I did get it published, but after 
seeing the way it was accepted, criti- 
cally, well, it was the last time I ever 
did that. 

“IT remember when we were in the 
Super Bowl after the “80 season My 
three-year pro career up to that point 
had consisted of one catch—in the 
playoffs. We were sitting in the inter- 
view room, and each of us had his own 
table. and finally my roommate, Rich 
Martini, and I combined tables and got 
out the cards and played crazy eights. 
That’s how little actlon we were get- 
ting. Everyone else was pontificating 
on the nuances of playing football. Af- 


ter that I decided I was going to write 
my book, The Anonymous Strain. So 
near and yet so far from the bright 
lights. 

“T remember envisioning a situation 
where I'd have a great game, and I'd 
be holding court with the reporters, 
and they'd ask, "Who are you? Where 
have you been?’ Son of a gun, it actual- 
ly did happen just like that.” 

Who was he indeed? The question, 
put to his mother, produces an over- 
sized scrapbook with gold lettering, the 
first of many, all neatly annotated and 
chronologically arranged. “I’m the 
record keeper in the family.” June 
Christensen says. “It’s traditionally 
Mormon to keep records.” 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints has been a guiding force 
in the lives of the Christensens Todd's 
father, Ned, a Ph.D. and chairman of 
the department of audiology and 
speech pathology at Oregon, was a 
Mormon bishop for 15 years. A grand- 
father of June’s had 8 wives and 46 
children. “My father was the 45th,” 
says June, who has a degree in elemen- 
tary education and studied for another 
one in accounting. “Of the 46 children, 
4] grew to maturity and 35 went to col- 
lege. Of those, five went on for master’s 
degrees, three for Ph.D.’s and two for 
M.D.’s ” 

Education, numbers, a fascination 


Todd met Kathy at Brigham Young, and they 
are the parents of Toby (left), Tory and T.J. 


with historical record-keeping; the 
pattern was set Even the results of 
board games are recorded. “This ts the 
Scrabble record for June and myself,” 
says Ned, producing a piece of paper. 
His average score from last year is 356; 
June's 1s 306. “She busted 300 in 1986,” 
he says, “but we play a different kind 
of Scrabble. It’s noncompetitive. We 
help each other, we try to set up high- 
scoring chances for each other.” 

Into this gentle, academic house- 
hold came Todd Jay Christensen on 
Aug, 3, 1956, the second of three sons. 
“A good disposition and a hearty appe- 
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tite came along with this boy,” the 
scrapbook notes At four he was given 
to odd and unusual observations 
“When served fried chicken, June 
wrote, “his classic remark was, ‘I want 
the eye. ” 

A few years later he was creating a 
language of his own, a language he ts 
now passing on to his own sons. The 
vocabulary includes “oleevos” (small 
olives), ‘‘meeg™” (covering one’s face 
with one’s hands) and “twile™ (twirling 
a cat’s whiskers). He loved to read. His 
mother remembers early mornings 
when she would come into the laundry 
room and find Todd sitting there, 
reading and making notes in the mar- 
gins. Numbers were another consum- 
ing passion. 

“When he was nine, I took him ona 
trip with me to Portland,” his father 
says. “Usually he was very talkative, 
but this time he was quiet. He was star- 
ing out the window intently. When we 
pulled aff the highway, he got very ex- 
cited. He said, ‘One thousand sixty- 
nine—that’s how many reflector 
markers there are.’ He’d counted every 
one of them for the entire 120 miles.” 

“Terwilliger Boulevard,” Christen- 
sen says. “That was the name of the 
exit, Terwilliger Boulevard.” 

His athletic career began when he 
was six. His nine-year-old brother, 
Merrill, had read about an all-comers 
track meet at Oregon’s Hayward 
Field. He and Todd entered. Todd 
came home with a ribbon, and he was 
hooked A month before his 10th 
birthday he had collected 69 assorted 
track-and-field mbbons and held two 
world age-group records and six meet 
records in everything from hurdles to 
shot put. 

He was bigger and faster than the 
other kids. At Sheldon High in Eugene 
he collected nine letters—in football, 
basketball and baseball. He was a 
fiend about conditioning. “He never 
missed a workout,” his mother says. 

One searches for signs of the growth 
of his ego, the occasional sneer and 
conversational put-down that people 
point to today. His parents offer no 
clues—at least not to strangers. “Put- 
downs of any kind were not tolerated 
in this house,” Ned says. 

“He was consumed with fairness,” 
June says. “In the pickup games in the 
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street, if someone cheated or the sides 
weren't even, he would get very upset.” 

Maybe that was it. Maybe, when he 
joined the world of organized athletics, 
a kid's world run by adults, and he 
found it wasn’t fair at all, something 
snapped, something rebelled The gen- 
tleness he had learned at home, the re- 
spect for authority and discipline, hey, 
they didn’t always pay off. “I became 
known for copping an attitude,” he 
says. 

“When we were first married, says 
Christensen'’s wife, Kathy, who met 
him at Brigham Young, “I met his par- 
ents. and I threw my arms around 
Todd and said, ‘I just love your son.’ 
His father said. ‘Well, you got him 
when he was easy.” ” 

“In high school,” Christensen says, 
“three different teams took a vote on 
whether to let me stay on the squad. In 
basketball I fouled a guy at the end ofa 
game, and the bandleader from the 
other school came out of the stands 
and reached for my hand and said, 
‘Hey, Christensen, way to go” Then he 
pushed me and I wentafter him There 
was a melee The coach made me apol- 
opize to the school. 

“In baseball! they had all these tradi- 
tions—shine the seniors’ shoes, do the 
push-ups. I wouldn’t do any of that 
stuff I became a hot dog. Before I'd go 
to bat, I'd do the Willie Stargell, bat 
between my legs. I'd shake my hair 
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Christensen cheers a participant in a state 
Special Olympics event across the finish line. 


back before I put the helmet on. They 
had to vote to keep me on the team, I 
made it. 

“T got mad at the football coach be- 
cause he’d shifted me from defensive 
back to noseguard to tailback to full- 
back. He called me in about my atti- 
tude. He gave me the speech that’s 
now famous among football coaches: 
‘Christensen, you heard the expres- 
sion, There’s no / in team?’ Even as a 
16-year-old I was a smart aleck. I was 
going to say, ‘Let’s see, there’s 7, there's 
e.... He was from the crew-cut school 
of ethics. I was from the new long- 
haired school of explain why 

“In practice some time later, I ham- 
mered a suy from the blind side. The 
coach deemed it a vicious hit and had 
the squad vote on whether to keep me 
The vote was 40-2 in my favor. I 
thought it was a nasty thing fora coach 
todo toa kid.” 

At BYU, where he was a four-year 
starter as a 6’ 3”, 220-pound running 
back, he had trouble with the assis- 
tant coaches Coach LaVell Edwards 
smoothed things over and told Chris- 
tensen to cool it. What the heck, the 
kid could catch. He led the Cougars in 
receiving for three years. 

Dallas drafted him in the second 
round in 1978 He spent the season on 


injured reserve with a broken foot The 
next year, they talked about switching 
him to tight end. He said he preferred 
to stay in the backfield 

“I'd been working out with the 
weights like crazy,” Christensen says 
“Td run a 4.55 40. I felt that my best 
chance to make the team was as a run- 
ner. If they'd have said, ‘Look, Chris- 
tensen, your only chance 1s at tught 
end. I'd have switched in a minute.” 
The Cowboys cut him after the last ex- 
hibition game Hey, kid, there's no Lin 
feaim., 

And the odyssey began. The Giants 
picked him up before their 1979 open- 
er with the Eagles. His bags had been 
lost. so he went to the Friday promo- 
tional luncheon in Manhattan wearing 
jeans. “What do I remember about the 
Eagles game?” he says. “I remember 
we're getting hammered, 23-3, in the 
first half and I’m sitting next to Harry 
Carson on the bench, and he says, 
‘Nothing like Dallas, is it?” And I say, 
‘Hey, don’t worry about it, man. We'll 
get it together’ I mean, here I am 23 
years old, one of the Johnny Mann 
Singers, and I’m telling a veteran 
what's what.” 

Christensen got into the Eagles 
game for exactly one play. He ran 
downfield under a kickoff and got 
blocked by Mark Slater. “Mark Slater, 
Number 61, from Minot, North Dako- 
ta.” Christensen says. On Tuesday he 
was cut. “Not helpful on special 
teams” was the verdict. 

‘The irony there,” says Christensen, 
“is that a year later I'm special teams 
captain for the Super Bow] Raiders.” 

After that, Bill McPeak of the Patri- 
ots called. “I remember him from the 
old Street & Smith's,’ Christensen 
says. “Bill McPeak, end for the Steel- 
ers. [The Pats’) Horace Ivory had a 
knee injury, so I said, “Do your really 
want me, or is it just because Ivory’s 
hurt?’ "’ End of conversation with the 
Patriots. 

Next stop, Philadelphia. He 
weighed 234 pounds. He looked nifty 
running the cone drill, pro football’s 
slalom event. He reeled offa 4.55 anda 
4.6 in the 40. 

“[Coach] Dick Vermeil and Carl 
Peterson, their personnel director, 
were all very upbeat,” he says. “It was 
UCLA East, hey, hey, hey. [’'d run 


release the considerable 
computer power latent in 
a common telephone. 

Because behind every 
telephone is not just com- 
munications technology, 

| but computer technology, 
as well. 

In tact, the people at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories are 
merging these technolo- 
gies so that voice and data 


Ve probably don't 
think of a piece of 
cardboard as a high-tech- 
nology peripheral. 

But this simple AT&T 
cardboard template helps 


can share the same net- 
works 

One example of their 
success is AT&T Unified 
Messaging (which employs 
the cardboard template 
shown). This allows busi- 
nesses to..well, unify 
all their data and voice 
communications. 

And not just between 
AT&T phones and AT&T 


suddenly, 


there are 250 


Of) 


more computers 
in America. 
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computers. It welcomes all 
denominations. 

The result is that you 
don't have to be at the PC 
in your Office to get your 
electronic mail. With AT&T — 


| Unified Messaging, you 


can also access your mail 
from any phone any where. 
A synthesized voice reads 
it tO you. 

Now that voice and 
data can share the same 
networks, information is 


| more accessible, more 


usable and, therefore, more 
valuable than ever before. 
You see, data networks 
not only move information 
instantly they can also in- 
terpret it, rearrange it and 
apply it in the most useful 
way. All automatically 
And though the bene- 
fits of data networking 
are still fairly new, people 


| every where already take 


them for granted. 
Automatic bank tellers, 
the new flexible invest 
ment accounts and justin- 
time manufacturing are 
only a few examples. The 
potential is tremendous. 
And as phones grow 
more powerful and com- 
puters grow more sociable, 
the benefits to all of us will 
stow only more abundant. 


The right choice. 
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Todd keeps his collection of jokes and quotes 
on index cards, which are neatly cataloged. 


good 40s, good cone. They're thinking. 
‘What's wrong with this guy? Two 
teams have cut him’ Vermeil said, 
‘Can you play special teams?’ I should 
have piven it the Slim Pickens— Yes 
sir, 'm shore gonna play them special 
teams. Instead I pull myself erect. ‘] 
can do anything athletic, I say, and 
I can see he doesn’t like that. I can fee] 
him thinking, “Why did I have to run 
into this guy?’ ” Goodbye, Eagles. 
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“Meanwhile, back in Dallas. my son 
Toby's started walking at nine 
months—without me,’ Christensen 
says. Finally, he visited Green Bay. “I 
met Bart Starr in his office,” he says 
“Tt was like a young artist walking into 
the Louvre All those pictures on the 
wall third-and-goal on the Cowboys: 
one, 13 seconds left He told me they 
liked me, and they'd make a decision.” 

They decided not to do anything, 
which still left Christensen without a 
team. He returned to Dallas in time to 
get a call from the Oakland Raiders. 
On the Friday before the fourth game 
of the 1979 season, he tried out for 
them 

“Their practice field was sub-sea 
level,” Christensen says. “I ran a 47 
You needed four-wheel drive to get go- 
ing I told them, ‘Hey, I can run faster’ 
They said, ‘Don’t worry, we just want- 
ed to see if you're in shape. That was 
the difference”’ The following week 
they called to say he had made the 
team 

So Christensen became a Raider, a 
backup tight end. He snapped for 
punts. He ran down under kicks. He 
asked for his high school number, 44, 
but they gave him 46, Warren Bank- 
ston’s old number. It represented spe- 
cial-team excellence. 

“Once I heard O.J. Anderson give a 
dissertation on jersey numbers,” Chris- 
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tensen says. “He said 20, 21 and 22 
were speed numbers—you know the 
guy can run. A man’s fast 1f he wears 
32. and 38 or 39 means he’s a blocker 
But 46? That's a third-string fullback, 
a hard worker, a plodder I think that 
might have been part of my early suc- 
cess. The defense sees a No. 46 run- 
ning a route and figures, ‘Slow guy— 
we can cover him with a linebacker |” 

Christensen’s chance came in 1982, 
the strike year. Dave Casper had been 
traded, Raymond Chester had retired 
and Derrick Ramsey had hurt a knee. 
Christensen caught three passes 1n the 
first two games, but then the schedule 
went on hold for eight weeks. The first 
game after the strike was high drama. 
The Raiders were down 24-0 to the 
Chargers in the second quarter in L.A., 
but they came back to win 28-24 
Christensen caught a pass for the first 
touchdown and wound up with eight 
catches for 83 yards. 

“We were standing in the airport, 
just about to get on the plane back to 
Oakland, where we practiced,” Chris- 
tensen says, “and Tom Flores came up 
to me and said—I'll never forget 1t— 
“You've worked hard, you've waited 
your turn, now it’s your time.’ I was 
thinking, ‘Wow, what a movie trailer.’ 
Like Eric Roberts in King of the Gyp- 
sies—terrible movie, great trailer— 
‘His time has come!’ ” 

His teammates still had their 
doubts. How many guys go around 
quoting everybody’s statistics, includ- 
ing his own? Why doesn’t he ever shut 
up? Where's the humility? 

“Ted Hendricks never liked me,” 
Christensen says. “He used to call me 
Todd God. He thought I was very pi- 
ous and self-righteous I remember a 
game we lost to Seattle 38-36, and I'd 
caught 11 passes for 152 yards and 
three TDs. He was playing cards on 
the plane back, and he looked up and 
said, ‘Well, Christensen, you played a 
good game today.’ And I thought, 
‘Even the people who hate me call me 
Todd.’ ” 

In camp he won the Raiders’ annual 
air hockey tournament three times ina 
row, which rankled some people. “The 
tournament's important, but only to 


Ned and June have numerous scrapbooks de- 
tailing the varied exploits of their three sons. 


me, Christensen says “My partner 
was Mark Iwanowski, a reserve ught 
end One year we played David 
Humm and Steve Sylvester, two ex- 
tremely popular puys, in the finals 
Everyone was cheering like crazy, 
and then when we won, there was 
disinterested silence People just 
walked away. and the only Raider 
you could hear was Mark yelling. 
‘Yeah! We won! ” 

Christensen shocked everyone 
with his 92 catches in ‘83, and fol- 
lowed thal performance with 80, 82 
and last year a remarkable 95 What 
made the 95 all the more amazing 
was that Marcus Allen was hurt for 
much of the season and the Raiders 
had no possession receiver other than 
Christensen. no one else to go to on 
third-and-eight Christensen became 
an insidious type of receiver, squeez- 
ing his way into holes tn the zone, 
battling for the ball in coverage, able 
to make the great catch. “A leaner,” 
is the way Kansas City’s Pro Bowl 
strong safety, Lloyd Burruss, de- 
scribes him. “He leans on you and 
gets you going one way, then breaks 
it off. An extremely difficult guy to 
pet a reading on.” 

Christensen says, “Once Al Davis 
and I were talking, and he says, “Do 
you know what you are? Youre a 
charger. Now, what do I mean by 
that?’ It was like I was caught nap- 
ping in the classroom I said, ‘I dont 
know.’ He said, ‘You take charge in 
the first 10 yards Nobody gets you 
out of your pattern in those first 10. — 

Christensen became a media dar- 
ling, always good for the snappy 
quote. He could capsulize himself in 
neat fashion: “My game is concentra- 
tion, quickness and a little funk.” A 
Chicago writer once asked how he 
came to write poetry. “Much as Ed- 
gar Allan Poe,” Christensen replied. 


“TI was sitting there taking morphine 
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one night. 

For a year he was a host on a na- 
tionally syndicated TV variety show, 
On Stage America. Local talk shows 
sought him out. but teammates 
learned to be careful when they were 
On camera with him. “I appeared on 
Good Morning America with Mar- 
Cus Allen once,’ Christensen says 
“Stone Phillips was the host. He 


Hershey's Syrup makes good 
things even better: 


41907 ae Hershey Foods Corporation 
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asked me whether I considered myself 
an athlete or an entertainer, and [I'm 
getting philosophical about it, and 
Marcus is giving it the yawn and look- 
ing at his watch. Now, it was war. I 
had to get him back. 

“T got done, and Marcus said, ‘Yeah 
my sentiments exactly,” only it came 
out sounding like ‘sediments.’ I said. 
‘Sediments? The paleontological spe- 
cies? Rocks?’ Stone Phillips started 
laughing. Marcus said, ‘Are you going 
to edit this?” Some people thought it 
was funny Marcus didn’t. I asked my- 
self, ‘Why did I have to do 1t? Why 
couldn't I have just let it go” 

“When we had the ring ceremony 
after the “84 Super Bowl, everyone 
wanted to say something. I was about 
the 43rd player out of 50 to speak By 
that time it was yawn city Instead of 
just saying, “Thank you,’ I tned to milk 
the moment I said. ‘Thank you for 
that introduction. It had all the scintil- 
lation and excitement of a corpse. I 


Christensen’s contemplative side belies his 
reputation for being the renegade Raider. 


didn’t even get a groan out of the audi- 
ence. So I tried a few more, and finally 
Ted Hendricks got up and said, “Hey. 
Mormon, sit down’ So I sat down—to 
tumultuous silence 

“Kathy was dying on the way home 
She said. ‘What did that tell you? | 
said, It told me I had an off night ¢ ” 

“They don't know him,” Kathy 
says. “They don't know what hes like 
around the house, how loving and con- 
siderate he 1s, how religious. They only 
see one side I don't know why he has 
to have the upper hand with people 
Our first date in college nearly ended 
in disaster, He was cynical, critical 
I said, ‘Take me home” When we 
stopped, he said, ‘Look, I’m sorry I’m 
not going to do this anymore.’ Then he 
became a real person.” 

Maybe the source of this posturing is 
the memory of that day in Dallas when 
he was told, for the first time in his life, 
that he wasn’t good enough, that he 
couldn’t compete. Maybe it’s the vision 
of that nightmare trip through the 
NEL, when pride took a beating and 
he was forced to showcase himself at 
every stop. Or his first three years with 
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the Raiders, when he caught a total af 
eight regular-season passes and lived 
under the constant threat of a call to 
the coach's office But somehow a 
spark lit his competitive fire. produc- 
ing those 349 catches in four years, and 
it started raging out of control, turning 
every situation into a contest 

He wonders about it, along with ev- 
eryone else “I’m ina bowling alley.” 
he says. “watching a guy play the video 
game Frogger Now, if theres one 
thing I'm good at it’s Frogger. Once | 
scored 113.430, a record at the time So 
this guy runs up a pretty decent score, 
and he says, ‘One of these days I'd like 
to turn it over,” and I should nod and 
smile. but like a jerk I say, ‘I did’ Al- 
ready I'm setting up a miniature com- 
petition, matching egos with a guy I 
never met before.” 

He shakes his head. It’s a puzzler, all 
right. “Look, when people think about 
the Raider image, I dont come to 
mind,” he says. “I'm not a wild guy, a 
renegade, a macho man. Eugene, Ore- 
gon, doesn’t exactly make you a street 
euy ‘Hey, bro’, my dad’s into audiol- 
ogy and speech pathology. Yeah, we'll 
kick some butts.’ I'm tough in a com- 
petitive football situation, but I’m nota 
tough guy. I want to win, and I’m an 
individual, Does that make sense?” 

Perfect sense, perhaps, but on a 
team like the Raiders? 

“When he first came to the team, I 
used to talk to him and try to tell him 
why he makes some people back off,” 
Millen says. “He'd nod and say, 
‘You're right, and next day he was the 
same as always. Now the attitude Is, 
Hey, that’s Todd. Let him go—as long 
as he can catch the way he does.” 

“One day,” Christensen says, “when 
Lyle Alzado was on the team, we're sit- 
ting around zinging each other, Lyle 
and Howie Long and me, and I'm get- 
ting a bit carried away, a little shrill, 
and Lyle looks at Howie and he says in 
a resigned kind of way, ‘But the kid 
can catch the rock.’ I can see it in their 
faces. The guy’s goofy and he’s mess- 
ing with us, but he can catch the rock. 

“And I remember thinking to my- 
self, ‘I’m getting on TV shows, I'm get- 
ting paid for personal appearances, in 
a restaurant I get a nice table, people 
want to be with me—only because I 
can catch the rock.” ”’ a 
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Some outstanding U.S. Wheelchair Basketball players and some outstanding Photo: Ce LO 

tsté 3. Wh asket! layers nu Photo: Carol Fatta Photography 
Boston Celties. [I. to r| K.C, Jones, Dave Kiley, Kevin Lowrey, Danny Ainge, Photo finishing: Socket Cabs 
Rick Helms, Dennis Johnson, Red Auerbach, Bob Murdoch, Kevin McHale, ea as | ; 
Randy Snow, Robert Parish, Albert Campos. 


There are world champions 
and there are world champions. 


To win the 1986 NBA title, the Boston Celtics defeated outstanding teams 
from across the U.S. The best the country has to offer. 

To win the World Wheelchair Basketball title, the U.S. athletes defeated 
outstanding teams from around the globe. The best the world has to offer. 

Wheelchair teams take on the world in every sport from archery to water- 
skiing. And every athlete is a champion, because they've developed ability in the 
face of disability. ; 

That’s the spirit behind the National Spinal Cord Injury Association, a team 
that for 40 years has emphasized the achievements of people with spinal cord 
injuries. 

We're looking for members who share that spirit. And you don't have to have 
a spinal cord injury to call us toll-free at 1-800-962-9629 and offer your support. 

Family, friends, healthcare professionals, volunteers—anyone can work with 
us. Giving a half-million people with spinal cord injuries what the U.S. Wheelchair 
Basketball Team has. 

The spirit to excel. At whatever you do. 

Because being a champion is something everyone should have a shot at. 
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NSCIA has chapters throughout the country. We'll help you start one 
if there isn’t one near you. Your contribution to NSCIA 7s deductible to 
the extent permitted by law, 


National Spinal Cord Injury Association 


| 149 California Street, Newton, MA 02158 ‘Toll-free 1-800-962-9629 In Mass. (617) 964-0521 
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HAS CESTA, WILL PLAY 


Becky Smith wants to be jai alat’s first woman pro 


BY PAT JORDAN 
Maria Smith is a Little League mother 
Or, more precisely, a jai alai mother. She 
takes off from her job as a newspaper 
pasteup arust to sit in the first row of the 
deserted Dania fronton in Dania, Fla., 
and watch her daughter Becky, 22. prac- 
tice. “Aiiieee!” Maria cries and slaps her 
cheek when Becky muffs an easy catch 
and the pelota caroms untouched off a 
wall) Maria mutters to herself and 
shakes her head “I hope we do better in 
the tournament.” 

Maria was born in Cuba and emigrat- 
ed to Miami in 1962. She traces her an- 
cestors back to the Basque provinces of 
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Spain and France, where jai alai is be- 
lieved to have originated in the 14th 
century Today the game is played all 
over the world by thousands of profes- 
sional players of many nationalities. 
Still, most of the best pros are Basques 
And all of them are men. 

That is even more reason for Maria to 
be anxious as she watches Becky prac- 
tice for the Gold Coast Amateur Jai- 
Alai Championships in Dania. There 
are rumors that agents from the major 
frontons will be at the tournament, 
ready to sign the most promising young 
players to pro contracts. Becky desper- 
ately wants to become the first woman 
pro in the history of jai alai 

The pelota slams the front wall and 
ricochets back off the floor at Becky’s 
feet. She catches it with her cesta on a 
difficult short hop (called a bore pronto) 
and returns a change-of-pace shot (de- 
jada) that becomes a kill shot (remate) 
when the opposing player fails to reach 
it before its second bounce. 

“Oooh! Mucho! Mucho!’ Maria 
shouts and claps her hands. Rarely does 
Becky show any emotion, except by an 
occasional furrowing of her thick eye- 
brows. Maria proudly watches her 
daughter return to her server’s position 
for the next play. Becky is short and 
chunky, like her mother. Her play is me- 
chanically good, but unimaginative It is 
the game of one who has come to the 
sport relatively recently. 

Just as Becky is rigid and serious, so 
her 23-year-old partner, Jackie Hernan- 
dez, 1s graceful and almost effervescent. 
After a point Becky moves dutifully to 
her position, while Hernandez leaps 
gracefully in the air to mime the shot 
that he has just made. They are almost 
exact counterpoints. 

When Smith asked Hernandez to be 
her partner for the Gold Coast tourna- 
ment she was surprised that he immedi- 
ately said yes. Hernandez says he agreed 
for a number of reasons, not the least be- 


smith, who could not practice until she was 
20, must catch up to her contemporaries. 


ing the realization that teaming up with 
Smith, who has been featured on local 
television programs, would increase his 
exposure to agents 

But there was more than just Becky 
Smith’s marquee value to prompt Her- 
nandez into the partnership. “Playing 
with Becky has picked up my game.” 
Hernandez says, “Sometimes she lets 
balls go she should try for. It makes me 
work harder It's not that she can’t make 
the catch, it’s just that she’s afraid to 
make a mistake. She’s just not as strong 
in the upper body as men. I can show 
her how to be in the right place at the 
right time, to anticipate the ball to make 
up for things she can’t do. She just needs 
practice and confidence.”’ 

Becky needs practice because she 
must make up for five lost years. She 
grew up in West Dade, Fla., where there 
simply were not many kids who played 
jai alai, and the best she could do was 
play by herself off a garage wall. When 
she was 14, Becky tried to enroll in jai 
alai school only to discover that no girls 
were allowed. Five years later, however, 
Becky’s younger sisters, Fancy and 
Heide, also expressed interest in the 
game, and the World Jai Alai School in 
North Miami accepted all three of them. 
The school offered afternoon sessions 
in which the aspiring players learned 
shots such as the cortada (a low-angle 
shot), the chu/a (a shot that hits the base 
of the back wall and rolls out dead) and 
the picada (a ball thrown with English 
on it so that it bounces too high for oth- 
ers to reach). 

Becky’s sisters soon quit, but she had 
become even more interested in the 
sport and wanted to continue. The prob- 
lem was that she knew she was falling 
behind the other students, She also 
thought she knew why. The World Jai 
Alai court was open for practice from 
10 a.m. to midnight for its male students, 
but Becky was allowed on the court only 
when she was actually taking lessons. 
Howard Kalik, owner-manager of Mi- 
ami Amateur Jai-Alai Inc. and the di- 
rector of the U.S. Amateur Jai Alai Play- 
ers association, is in charge of the World 
Jai Alai amateur program. He claims 
that his exclusion of Becky was based on 
her play, not the fact that she is a girl. “I 
discriminate on ability,” he says. 

Becky disagreed, and in February of 
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Copenhagen’ satisfies. 
And it’s been doing that 
since 1822. 
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“ 1987 U.S. Tobacco Company 
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To tennis players, love means 
nothing. And winning means every- 
thing. So you can bet the worlds 
best willlplay their hearts out in the 
last two major tournaments before 
the U.S. Open. 

ROMA CMS UN ele nL fs 
national from Stratton Mountain, 
Vermont, With the semifinals 
on Saturday, August 8th at noon 
(ET), and the final on Sunday, 
August 9th at 4pm. Next, it’s the 
Canadian Open semifinals on 
Saturday, August 15th at Ipm (ET), 
and the final on Sunday, August 16th 
at 3:30pm. 

You'll see the players you love in 
spite of their faults, including Lendl, 
Becker, McEnroe and Wilander. In 
great tennis action you'll find only 
on ESPN. 

So if you're looking for love, turn 
on ESPN for the next two week- 
ends. It could be the beginning of 
a beautiful relationship. 
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THE TOTAL SPORTS NETWORK” 
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1985, when she was 20, she slapped a sex 
discrimination suit on Kalik. The next 
month, before the case came to court, 
Kalik agreed to let Becky have the same 
practice hours as the Jai alai school’s 
male students 

For the past 26 months Becky has 
been spending every moment she can 
muster trying to catch up to her contem- 
poraries. Jackie Hernandez, for in- 
stance, has been playing Jai alai for || 
years although he is only one year older 
than Becky. She has even dropped out of 
Florida International University and 


Maria and Becky were set to go to court to get court time. 


given up playing in a string quartet to try 
to make a career in Jai alal. 

“Becky has every right to try it,” says 
Maria. “They tried everything to keep 
her off the court. I think it’s all ridicu- 
lous. She has beaten a number of boys 
who have turned professional. I don't 
understand why some smart promoter 
doesn’t see the potential in promoting 
Becky as the first professional woman 
jai alai player.” 

Kalik still doesn’t see 1t the same way 
“She could get killed out there,” he 
Says. ‘She plays the violin. She should 
Stick to music.” 

When she arrived at the Dania fron- 
ton to practice for the Gold Coast tour- 
Nament, Becky tried to enter through 
the players’ entrance. Kalik, who was in 
Charge of the tournament, stopped her. 
He told her one of the professionals was 
getting a massage and she would not be 
allowed to walk past him. 

“So just close the door,” said Becky, 
With Maria by her side. Kalik said it was 
too hot to do that. He told the two wom- 
€n that they would have to go around to 
the main entrance. 






FROM THE 
INNOVATORS: 


“What's the big deal?” Becky said. | } in 
“Tt's Just a naked guy.” | ! 


Kalik himself walked the two women 
around the fronton. Once inside, they 
were forced to wait in the spectator seats 
while the boys practiced. Becky did 
stretching exercises to pass the time and 
looked wistfully at her competitors on 
the court More lost time Eventually 
Kalik signaled to her. Becky grabbed 
her equipment and ran into one of the 
ladies’ rooms to change and finally got 
out on the court. 

The tournament was played on a Sun- 
day afternoon before a small 
crowd that consisted mostly of 
players’ relatives and scouts. 
Hernandez and Becky played 
well at first and became crowd 
favorites. “Great shot, Becky" 
someone called out. Becky Just 
moved to the server's position. 
Hernandez mimed a catch as he 
drifted to his position. 

Steve Bourie. the Dania fron- 
ton publicity director, was 
watching in the audience. He 
said, “I don't think she’s a threat 
to play professionally yet. She’sa 
good catcher, but she’s too selec- 
tive about balls that she'll go for. Stull, 
she has beautiful form, and she learns 
quickly And it’s to her advantage that 
she doesn't have that macho male atti- 
tude. She doesn’t try to throw the ball 
too hard and wild. To be honest, I don't 
see any reason why a girl would not 
eventually play jai alai professionally.” 

Jackie and Becky did not place in the 
top three in the tournament. Becky said 
she was “disappointed.” Then she add- 
ed, “But I thought we played well. One 
of the guys came over to me and said, ‘I 
admire you for just being out there. It 
takes courage to play this game.’ ” 

The rival player was referring to be- 
ing locked in a 176- by 40-foot room 
with three other people, chasing down a 
rock-hard ball that comes ricocheting 
past your head at 150 mph. But for 
Becky Smith, who has dedicated herself 
to being the first member of her sex to 
become a professional in a game she 
loves, playing jai alai takes another kind 
of courage as well. a 
2 
Pat Jordan, author of “A False Spring” and 
eight other books, lives in Fort Lauderdale. 
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Our State of the 
Art hunting bow! 
The New Whitetail II 
bow features a New 
“Hinged” limb design for 
greater speed and quicker 
recovery with increased 
is _efficiency. You'll feel 
" 4 the difference the first 

¢ id | time you shoot tt. 
i C : The New Whitetail I 
. also features glass-filled 
: nylon cams... we Call 
them our New Dyno 
GFN™ Cam. Shipped at 
30”, we also include 3 


additional modules for 
adjustment over the full 
range of draw length 

_ settings from 29” thru 32”, 
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) High Energy Cam Version includes four 
9) modules — the full adjustment range 
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Whitetail II gives you 
your choice between cam 
or eccentric, between two 
attractive colors and a 
wide range of draw 
lengths in draw weights 
from 35# to 70# for 
eccentric wheels and 

45# to 65# (30") in cams. 


Compound 
hows licensed 
under Allen 
Patent No. 
1486495 


Subsidiary of Kidde Inc 
4600 Southwest 41st Boulevard, 
Gainesville, Fionda 322601 
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Shop here for 
Sports Illustrated 
know-how 


Until you've trained under a great teaching coach, 
you've been playing with a big handicap. Each 

of these Sports Illustrated Training Library volumes 
gives you an in-depth view of a sport—from 
basic skills to game-winning strategies. 
Dozens of photographs ana illustrations 
freeze the action so you can see perfect 
form and learn how to match it perfectly 
yourself. Detailed text gives you no- 
nonsense guidance from great teachers. 
Straightforward. Easy-to-follow. And the 
best part is that you can pick your sport 

and order your expertise right here. We'll 

send it direct so you can start Improving BPs) 
your game right away. eh 
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Each book: Hardcover. 
168-256 pages. 
Big, 7 x 9%" format. 
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YES, send book(s) as indicated. If not completely satisfied, , 
| will receive a complete refund for any book returned within 10 day 
For books (a § 595 @ach:$_ 
For books (4) $12.95 pach:$_ 
For books @ $13.95 each: $__ 
Handling & postage, add:$__2.00___ 
Canadian and foreign orders, 
add $3.00 
TOTAL ENCLOSED: 


To order with MASTERCAAD or VISA, 
call 24 hrs , TOLL-FREE 


1-800-345-8500«x:36 
TO ORDER BY MAIL 


send check or money arder to. 
Sports Illustrated Libraries 
P.O. Box 660, 

Drexel Hill, PA 19026 


(3744 Backpacking = 
[] “0793 Baseball $13.95 
_] 0068 Basketball 
|) "0777 Boardsailing $13.95 
[) 0076 Bowling 1] 8092 Women's 
J 8535 Canoeing Gymnastics |! 
J O70X Cross-Country Skiing § Apparatus 
(1) 8713 Golf 
() 3229 Pitching 
[} 396% Racquetball 
[ ] 3310 Running lor Women 
(J *3043 Scuba Diving $13.95 
_j "4144 Skung $13.95 
| | 0785 Soccer 
'] 053% Tennis 
[} 022% Turnbling 


Also available! Selected t 
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(] 0106 Football: QB 

|} 0958 Handball 

(] 0122 Ice Hockey 

_] 0966 Judo 

_1 8619 Small Boat Sailing 
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ARENA FOOTBALL—The DENVER DYNAMITE 


won Arena Bowl ‘87 by routing the Pittsburgh 
Gladiators 45-16 before 12,232 in Pittsburgh Den- 
ver quarterback Whit Taylor threw four touch- 
down passes, including three to wide receiver Gary 
Mullen, the game's MVP ? 


BOXING—WBC and WBA ttleholder MIKE 


TYSON claimed the undisputed heavyweight 
crown with a [2-round unanimous decision over 
IBF champ Tony Tucker, in Las Vegas (page 20) 


BRIAN MITCHELL of South Africa successfully 
defended his WBA junior lightweight title with a 
[4th-round TKO of Francisco (Rocky) Fernandez 
of Panama, in Panama City 


ANTONIO ESPARRAGOZA of Venezuela re- 
tained the WBA featherweight championship with 
a l0th-round KO of Pascual Aranda of the United 
States, in Houston 


DIVING—At the US. outdoor championships in Bar- 


Uesville, Okla, which determined the qualifiers 
for the Pan American Games team, GREG LOU- 
GANIS raised his string of national ttles to 43 with 
wictones in the [0-meter platform and the 3-meter 
springboard, MARY ELLEN CLARK upset de- 
fending champion Michele Mitchell to win the 
women's 10-meter platform and KELLY McCOR- 
MICK won the women’s 3-meter springboard 


GOLF—LAURA DAVIES shol a one-under-par 71 to 


defeat Ayako Okamoto and JoAnne Carmmer in an 
18-hole playoff and win the US Women's Open 
and $55,000. in Plainfield, NJ (page 66) 

CURTIS STRANGE earned the $130,328 first 


prize at the PGA St. Jude Classic in Memphis. 
hootinoe a final-round three-under-nor 49. for a 
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_] 9 months (40 issues) 
[| 24 months (108 issues) 


A Roundup of the Week July 27-Aug 2© Compiled by Reger Jackson 


HORSE RACING—BET TWICE ($4.60), with Craig 


Perret up, won the Haskell Invitational Handicap 
for 3-year-alds at Monmouth Park by a neck over 
Alysheba Bet Twice covered 14 miles ina stakes- 
record-tying | 47 to earn a §300.000 winner's purse 
and increase his career earnings to more than 
$2.6 million (page 36) 


THEATRICAL ($2.80), a 5-year-old ridden by Pat 
Day. was declared the winner of the Sword Dancer 
Handicap at Belmont Park and awarded ~the 
$133,080 winner's purse after first-place finisher 
Dance of Life with Randy Romero up, was dis- 
qualined for interference Theatrical covered 14 
miles in 2.26 


MOTOR SPORTS—In the fastest 500-mile Indy Car 


race ever, MICHAEL ANDRETTI tn a March- 
Cosworth won the CART Marlboro 500 1n Brook- 
lyn. Mich , by 9.11 seconds over Al Unser. also ina 
March-Cosworth. Andretti. who earned a $121,830 
frst prize, averaged 171.490 mph on the two-mile 
Michigan International Speedway oval. surpassing 
Bobby Rahal’s record. set at the 1986 Indianapolis 
500, by 769 ofasecond He completed the 250 laps 
ini48 16.07 


SWIMMING—In Clovis. Calif, JANET EVANS, 15, 


established world records in the &800-meter free- 
style (8-22 44) and 1,500-meter freestyle (16:00 73) 
and also won the 400-freestyle (4:08 89) and 400- 
meter IM (4.41.74) to become the first swimmer to 
Win four events at the U.S. Long Course National 
championships since Tracy Caulkins in [981 
page 28) 


TENNIS—IVAN LENDL of Czechoslovakia collect- 


ed the $39,440 first prize at the D.C Classic in 
Washington by defeating Brad Gilbert of the Unit- 
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outhelder and grandson 
of former Phillie Jocko 
Thompson, had 107 hits 
in 131 at bats (817) in 
four seasons with the 
Mount Pleasant Recrea- 
tion League. He hit safe- 
ly in every game he 
played, 41 ina row, 


registered nurse, has won 

| her age-group title in all 
seven marathons she has 
entered. Her most recent 
performances were in 
the Boston (3:53:19) and 
Chicago (4:06:58) mara- 
thons, where she won the 
60-plus divisions 


Savings 


BOB BAODE;sF.22 Ft 


MILEPOSTS—ACHIEVED By jockey ANGEL 


CORDERO JR, his 6,000th career win, aboard 
Lost Kitty at Monmouth Park. Cordero joins Bill 
Shoemaker, Laffit Pincay Jr and Johnny Longden 
as the only jockeys in US racing history to lop the 
6 000 mark. 


ANNOUNCED By the NCAA. sanctions against 
the men’s basketball program at LOUISLANA 
STATE, for vanous infracuions including the sale 
of complimentary tuckels by an athlete to a booster 
and the arrangement of a car loan by a booster for 
an athlete. The team will be lumited to 13 grants-in- 
aid for the 1987-88 academic year. LSU also was 
prohibited from signing any recruits to letters of in- 
lent this spring. 


FIRED: Eastern Washington University basket- 
ball coach JOE FOLDA, 42, after he admutted vio- 
laung NCAA rules in recruiting two former play- 
ers, junior swingman Orville Butler of Los Angeles 
and jumor point guard Troy Mackey of New York 
City in the summer of 1986 Both Butler and 
Mackey dropped out of EWU last year. Folda guid- 
ed the Eagles to a 42—42 record 1n three seasons. 


RETIRED After 12 seasons with the Denver 
Broncos, cornerback LOUIS WRIGHT, 34, a five- 
ume All-Pro and a member of the Broncos’ 1978 
and 87 Super Bow] leams 


SENTENCED: To two years in pmson and a 
$15.000 fine, Green Bay Packer defensive back 
MOSSY CADE, 25, on two counts of second- 
degree sexual assault, in Brown County ( Wis.) Cir- 
cult Court 


TRADED: By the Cleveland Indians, lefthanded 

pitcher STEVE CARLTON, 42, to the Minnesota 

Twins. fora player to be named later By the Pitts- 
$, nghthanded reliever DON ROBIN- 
+ [ast remaining player from their 1979 
pionship team, to the San Francisco 
minor leaguer and $50,000. 


as Cowboys, in their first player-for- 
» since 1984, comerhack RON FEL- 
o the Los Angeles Raiders for wide re- 
BARKSDALE, 24. 


| of Famer TRAVIS JACKSON, 83, 
d third baseman for the New York Gi- 
932 to 1936, in Waldo. Ark Jackson. 
ae World Series, had a career bat- 
of 291. 


This card entitles you to get SI for only $1.17 an issue-a saving of ALMOST 
50% OFF the $2.25 cover price. 


SHAR! KRASNOO 
WaYLAND. MASS 


Shari, who will enter 

| Colgate University, led 

om | Wayland High to con- 
secutive Division I girls’ 
Slate lacrosse titles and 


31.08 | ks | a two-year record of 


31-1-1, with 217 goals 
and 47 assists. She also 

| led the girls’ soccer team 
in scoring last fall. 


JOHN STRAUSBAUGH 
YORK, Pa. 

sheen Strausbaugh, a 34-year- 
old garment pattern 
maker, bowled a perfect 
900 series at the Sunset 
Lanes in Columbia, Pa. 
Strausbaugh, who has 
been bowling since age 
six but not in league 
competion, had a previ- 
aus high senes of 868. 





Shop here for — 
sports Illustrated |f.,.. . 
know-how Bex 


Until you've trained under a great teaching coach, 
you've been playing with a big handicap. Each 

of these Sports Illustrated Training Library volumes 
gives you an in-depth view of a sport—from 
basic skills to game-winning strategies. 
Dozens of photographs and illustrations 
freeze the action So you can see perfect 
form and learn how to match it perfectly 
yourself. Detailed text gives you no- 
nonsense guidance from great teachers. 
otraightforward. Easy-to-follow. And the 
best part is that you can pick your sport 

and order your expertise right here. We'll 
send it direct So you can start improving 
your game right away. 
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Gymnastics | 


Canadian and toreign orders, 
Floor exercises 


add $3.00 

TOTAL ENGLOSED: 
To order with MASTERCARD or VISA, 
call 24 hrs. , TOLL-FREE | 
1-800-345-8500&xnt36 
[TO ORDER BY MAIL| 
= send check or money order to’ 
"]°4144 Siaing $13.95 | : . 
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DOM LONG 


WADE SPEES 


BOXING—WBC and WBA 


ARENA FOOTBALL—The DENVER DYNAMITE 


won Arena Bowl ‘87 by routing the Pittsburgh 
Gladiators 45-16 before 12,232 1n Pittsburgh Den- 
ver quarterback Whit Taylor threw four touch. 
down passes, including three to wide receiver Gary 
Mullen. the games MVP ‘ 


: lilleholder MIKE 
TYSON claimed the undisputed heavyweight 
crown with a 12-round unanimous decision over 
IBF champ Tony Tucker, in Las Vepas (page 20) 


BRIAN MITCHELL of South Africa successfully 
defended his WBA junior lightweight ttle with a 
I4th-round TKO of Francisco (Rocky) Fernandez 
of Panama, in Panama City 


ANTONIO ESPARRAGOZA of Venezuela re- 
tained the WBA feathernveight championship with 
a 1O0th-round KO of Pascual Aranda of the United 
States in Houston. 


DIVING—AL the U.S. outdoor championships in Bar- 


Uesville, Okla. which determined the qualifiers 
for the Pan American Games team, GREG LOU- 
GANIJS raised his string of national titles to 43 with 
victories in the 10-meter platform and the 3-meter 
springboard, MARY ELLEN CLARK upset de- 
fending champion Michele Mitchell to win the 
women’s 10-meter platform and KELLY McCOR- 
MICK won the women’s 3-meter springboard 


GOLF—LAURA DAVIES shot a one-under-par 71 to 


defeat Ayako Okamoto and JoAnne Carner in an 
18-hole playoff and win the U.S. Women's Open 
and $55,000, in Plainfield, NJ. (page 66) 


CURTIS STRANGE earned the $130,328 first 
prute at the PGA St. Jude Classic in Memphis. 
shooting a final-round three-under-par 69 for a 
72-hole total of 275, 13 under par Strange finished 
one stroke in front of four competitors 


CHRIS JOHNSON won the LPGA Columbia Sav- 
ings Pro-Am and $37,500 in Englewood, Colo,, by 
shooting a final-round two-under-par 70 for a 
72-hole 277, 11 under par She beat Shirley Furlong 
by five strokes 


ALISON NICHOLAS won the Ladies’ Britush 
Open, at St. Mellion, shooting a final-round even- 
par 73 for a 72-hole total of 296, four over par 
She defeated Laura Davies and Muffin Spencer- 
Mean by one stroke to claim the $24,000 winner's 


SHARON COUCH 
AMELIA, VA. 


Sharon, 18, set four state 
records as she led Amelia 
High to the Class A girls’ 
state track title in Harri- 
sonburg with first-place 
finishes in the tripleyjump 
(36° 104%"), 100-meter 
hurdles (14.5), 100-meter 
dash (11 9) and 200-me- 
ter dash (25 0) 


JASON TRACEY 
ISLE OF PALMS, S.C 


Jason, an eight-year-old 
outfielder and grandson 
of former Phillie Jocko 
Thompson, had 107 hits 
in 131 at bats (.817) In 
four seasons with the 
Mount Pleasant Recrea- 
tion League. He hit safe- 
ly in every game he 
played, 41 ina row. 


BUCK MILLER 


A Roundup of the Week July 


HORSE RACING—BET TWICE ($4.60), with Craig 


Perret up won the Haskell Invitational Handicap 
for 3-year-olds at Monmouth Park by a neck over 
Alysheba Bet Twice covered 1% miles in a stakes- 
record-lying | 47 to earn a $300,000 winner's purse 
und increase his career earnings to more than 
52 6 million (pave 36! 


THEATRICAL (§2 80), a 5-year-old ridden by Pat 
Day, was declared the winner of the Sword Dancer 
Handicap at Belmont Park and awarded the 
3133.080 winner's purse after first-place finisher 
Dance of Life with Randy Romero up, was dis- 
qualified for interference. Theatrical covered 14 
mules in 2 236 


MOTOR SPORTS—In the fastest 00-mile Indy Car 


race ever, MICHAEL ANDRETTI tn a March- 
Cosworth won the CART Marlboro 500 in Brook- 
lyn, Mich., by 9 LI seconds over Al Unser, also ina 
Warch-Cosworth. Andretti. who earned a $121,830 
nrst prize, averaged 171.490 mph on the two-mile 
Nuchigan International Speedway oval. surpassing 
Bobby Rahal’s record. set at the 1986 Indianapolis 
500, hy 769 ofa second He completed the 250 laps 
in 2.48 16.07 


SWIMMING—In Clovis, Cahf. JANET EVANS, I5, 


established world records in the 800-meter free- 
stwle (8 22 44) and 1.500-meler freestyle (16.00 73) 
and also won the 400-freestyle (4-08 89) and 400- 
meter [IM i441] 74) to become the first swimmer to 
win four events at the US. Long Course National 
championships since Tracy Caulkins in 1981 
ipave 28) 


TENNIS—IVAN LENDL of Crechoslovakia collect- 


ed the $39,440 first prize at the DC Classic in 
Washington by defeating Brad Gilbert of the Unit- 
ed States 6-1, 6-0 


STEFFI GRAF defeated Chns Evert 6-2, 6-1, 
then teamed with Claudia Kohde-Kulsch to beat 
Evertand Pam Shriver 1-6, 7-5, 6—4 in the decisive 
doubles match as West Germany defeated the US. 
2-1 and won ils first Federation Cup champion- 
ship, in West Vancouver. BC. 


KEVIN CURREN of the U.S. upset Pat Cash of 
Australia 6-4, 5-7 6—4 to win the Hartmarx Clas- 
sic and $12,500, in Newport Beach. Calif 


JOAKIM NYSTROM of Sweden defeated compa- 
Lriot Stefan Edberg 4—6, 6-0, 6-3 to win the Swed- 
ish Open and $35,000, in Bastad. 


SCOTT BELL 
|} CARMEL IND 


| Scott, who will be a sev- 
} enth-grader at Carmel 
| Junior High, won eight 

of the 10 swimming 
| events he qualified for at 

the White River Park 
1 State Games in Indian- 
| apolis In the other two 

11-l2 age-group events 

| he was second and third 


AGNES REINHARD 
WEST ALLIS, WIS. 


Reinhard, a 61-year-old 
registered nurse, has won 
her age-group title in all 
seven marathons she has 
entered. Her most recent 
performances were in 
1 the Boston (3 53:19) and 
Chicago (4:06.58) mara- 
thons, where she won the 
4M! 60-plus divisions 
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27-Aug 2° Compiled by Roger Jackson 


MILEPOSTS—ACHIEVED. By jockey ANGEL 


CORDERO JR. his 6.000th career win, aboard 
Lost Kitty at Monmouth Park. Cordero joins Bull 
Shoemaker, Laffit Pincay Jr. and Johnny Longden 
as the only jockeys in US. racing history to top the 
6,000 mark 


ANNOUNCED By the NCAA, sanctions agains! 
the men's basketball program at LOUISIANA 
STATE, for various infractions including the sale 
of complimentary tickets by an athlete to a booster 
and the arrangement of a car loan by a booster for 
an athlete. The team will be limited to 13 grants-in- 
aid for the 1987-88 academic year LSU also was 
prohibited from signing any recruits to letters of 1n- 
tent this spring 


FIRED: Eastern Washington University basket- 
ball coach JOE FOLDA, 42, after he admitted vio- 
lating NCAA rules in recruiting two former play- 
ers, junior swingman Orville Butler of Los Angeles 
and junior point guard Troy Mackey of New York 
Cily in the summer of 1986. Both Butler and 
Mackey dropped out of EWU last year Folda guid- 
ed the Eagles to a 42—42 record in three seasons. 


RETIRED Afler 12 seasons with the Denver 
Broncos, cornerback LOUIS WRIGHT, 34, a five- 
tume All-Pro and a member of the Broncos’ 1978 
and 87 Super Bow! teams 


SENTENCED: To two years in pmson and a 
$15,000 fine, Green Bay Packer defensive back 
MOSSY CADE, 25. on two counts of second- 
degree sexual assault, in Brown County (Wis,) Cir- 
cult Court 


TRADED: By the Cleveland Indians. lefthanded 
picher STEVE CARLTON, 42, to the Minnesota 
Twins, for a player to be named later_ By the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, righthanded reliever DON ROBIN- 
SON, 30, the last remaining player from their 1979 
world championship team, to the San Francisco 
Giants, fora minor leaguer and $50,000 


By the Dallas Cowboys, in their first player-for- 
player swap since 1984, cornerback RON FEL- 
LOWS. 28, to the Los Angeles Raiders for wide re- 
ceiver ROD BARKSDALE, 24. 


DIED- Hall of Famer TRAVIS JACKSON, 83, 
shortstop and third baseman for the New York Gi- 
ants from 1922 to 1936, in Waldo, Ark. Jackson, 
who played in four World Series, had a career bat- 
ung average of .29] 


SHARI KRASNOO 
WAYLAND, MASS. 


Shar, who will enter 
Colgate University. led 
Wayland High to con- 
secutive Division I girls’ 
state lacrosse titles and 
a two-year record of 
31-I-1, with 217 goals 
and 47 assists. She also 
led the girls’ soccer team 
in scoring last fall, 


JOHN STRAUSBAUGH 
YORK. PA. 


Strausbaugh, a 34-year- 
old garment pattern 
maker, bowled a perfect 
900 series at the Sunset 
Lanes in Columbia, Pa. 
Strausbaugh, who has 
been bowling since age 
six but not in league 
competition, had a previ- 
ous high series of 868. 





POINT AFTER 


AN ERROR FOR BASEBALL 


EQ DUROCHER IS NOT IN 

the Hall of Fame. That 

should surprise you It 

surprises me every time 

(that [ think about it. I 

ea thought about it last 

week. on the day Billy Williams, Cat- 

fish Hunter and Ray Dandridge were 

inducted into the Hall in Coopers- 

town. The next day happened to be 
Durocher’s 82nd birthday. 

Here are some snapshots for the 
display case that should be in Coo- 
perstown: a young Durocher with 
Babe Ruth, a teammate on the ‘27 
Yankees; Gas House Gang captain 
Durocher with Dizzy and Daffy 
Dean; Dodger manager Durocher 
mobbed at Grand Central Station af- 
ter bnnging Brooklyn its first pen- 
nant in 21 years; Durocher alongside 
his rookie first baseman, Jackie Rob- 
inson; Giants manager Durocher try- 
ing to make his way through the mob 
around Bobby Thomson; Leo the Lip 
and the Say Hey Kid; Durocher ago- 
nizing over a loss by his 69 Cubs 

Ruth called Durocher the All- 
American Out, but no less an author- 
ity than Red Barber said he was the 
best shortstop of his era. As a manag- 
er, Durocher had genius, taking the 
Dodgers and the Giants (twice) into 
the World Series and transforming 
the Cubs into winners. He has man- 
aged more games than all but five 
men—Connie Mack, John McGraw, 
Bucky Harris, Casey Stengel and 
Gene Mauch—and four of them are 
in the Hall of Fame, as are Walter 
Alston, who Is seventh on the all- 
time list, and Wilbert Robinson, who 
is 15th. None of them married a 
movie star. None of them said, “Nice 
guys finish last.” Of course, none of 
them was suspended from baseball 
for a year, as Durocher was in 1947 
for “conduct unbecoming a big 
league manager.’ Durocher made a 


Why aren’t Leo Durocher and Roger Maris in the Hall? 


BY STEVE WULF gp 


few enemies along the way, but time 
should have healed those wounds. 
Yet, each March, the velerans com- 
mittee pretends he never existed. 

It also makes no sense that Roger 
Maris hasn’t made Cooperstown. As 
I recall, the man did hit 61 homers, 
won back-to-back MVP awards and 
played the game with grace as well as 
power. The knock against Maris has 
always been that he couldn’t sustain 
his high level of achievement. Well, 
he had three outstanding seasons and 
some other pretty good ones in his 
12-year career. Sandy Koufax had 
three outstanding seasons and some 
pretty good ones in /vs 12-year ca- 
reer, and he was a Hall of Fame 
shoo-in. Sixty-one home runs is one 
of baseball’s most hallowed records, 
but it’s as if the asterisk that Ford 
Frick hung on Manis is still there. In 
last year’s voting by the Baseball 
Writers of America, Maris was 
named on 177 of 425 ballots, far short 
of the 319 needed for election. 

It is, after all, the Hall of Fame, 
not the Hall of Cronies, not the Hall 
of Good Players with Long Careers. 
There are too many plaques as it is, 
but why Durocher and Maris don’t 
have them is beyond me. 

Most of the voters take the job seri- 
ously, though a few haven't seen a 
live game since Hector Lopez was in 
knee pants, and a few don’t have a 
clue what the Hall is about How else 
can you explain the two votes for Ray 
Sadecki in 1983? Or the I1 not cast 
for Babe Ruth in 1936. 

The Hall’s very first class, in '36, 
as voted by the writers, was indeed 
one of fame: Ruth, Ty Cobb, Walter 
Johnson, Honus Wagner and Christy 
Mathewson, But the very next year, 
the Centennial Commission selected 
Morgan Bulkeley for the Hall, and 
now the level is down to Candy Cum- 
mings. Rabbit Maranville, Rick Fer- 


IuUYM3L5 JNVT 


rell. Ross Youngs and Don Drysdale. 

Personally, [swing from both sides 
on the issue. There are times when I 
feel as curmudgeonly as Scrooge and 
say, “Bah, humbug, throw out the 
riffraff, like Elmer Flick and George 
Kelly.” There are other times when I 
fee] as generous as Bob Barker on 
The Price Is Right. They put Bobby 
Doerr in the Hall of Fame. Well, 
come on down, Red Schoendienst 
and Bill Mazeroski. Pee Wee Reese is 
in, so come on down, Phil Rizzuto 
and Maury Wills. 

But even in my most Scrooge-like 
moments, I would never deny Du- 
rocher and Maris. Here’s Pete Rose, 
whom nobody is going to deny, on 
Leo: “Why isn’t he in the Hall? He 
was a preat manager, as everybody 
knows—fiery, a battler. What did he 
do, snub the reporters? He belongs. 
Period.” Perhaps the veterans com- 
mittee is afraid that if Durocher is se- 
lected, it would eventually lead to... 
come on down, Billy Martin. 

Baseball keeps trotting out Du- 
rocher for Old-Timers’ games, yet it 
keeps him away from Cooperstown. 
A couple of months ago the New 
York Daily News ran a story pre- 
viewing a game that would include 
appearances by Hall of Famers Billy 
Herman, Roy Campanella, Duke 
Snider and Willie Mays. The head- 
line: LEO BACK TO PILOT DODGERS. 

There’s only one Leo, and there 
was only one man who hit 61 homers 
In a season, and until they’re in the 
Hall of Fame, I don’t even want to 
hear from the people who are push- 
ing the Scooter or Tony Oliva or Ken 
Keltner or Ron Santo. a 
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Now Ford Ranger givesyou much more than Toyota for 
about the same price. J___ ow 
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NEW New Ford limited warranty 


, | covers powertrains for 
6 YE AR 6 years/60,000 miles and 
Soe provides protection agains! 
60 000 body-panel rust-through 
5 for 6 years/100,000 miles, 
mal whichever comes firs! 
yi | iF Restrictions and deductible 
: ms apply See your Ford Dealer 
Pres ON at o POWERTRAIN for a copy M this limited 
ao en WARRANTY — warranty. 


Both FORD and TOYOTA give you these features... 


@ AM/FM STEREO CASSETTE @ TINTED GLASS @ CHROME REAR STEP BUMPER Seer Fee ance nite 
® SLIDING REAR WINDOW e VENT WINDOWS e 5-SPEED MANUAL O/D TRANS. FUEL-INJECTED ENGINE (6) CAST ae WHEELS 
@ 60/40 SPLIT CLOTH SEAT @ POWER BRAKES © BRIGHT SWINGAWAY MIRRORS | | POWER STEERING (©) GAUGE PACKAGE 
Based on comparably sticker-priced Ford Ranger XLT and Toyota Deluxe 4-wheel drive models with special option package (3) POWER WINDOWS (7) INTERVAL WIPERS 


(excluding title, taxes and destination charges) Ranger model also includes selected individual option it package ) | | , 
content different for residents of AK, CA, HI, OR and WA. See your dealer for details. | a ers Ranger paccae 4) POWER DOOR‘ LOCKS HALOGEN HEADLIGHTS 
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©The Amencan Tobacco Co 1987 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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tar, 0.7 mg. nic. 


7mg 


tar,0 7 mg. nic 





one of these brands 
isaslowas | 
Carlton Box x10 OS. 


Cartlor 
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tar,0.1mg. nic. 





OS 


100's Box. 1 mg. “tar’, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘84. 


Lowest of all brands is Carlton Box 
King—-less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic. 





